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Notes of the Week 
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incidents suggest that it would be most unwise to 
expect from him that quiet tact which can alone 
bring Imperial negotiations to anything re- 
sembling a decision. 


Moreover, too many cooks spoil the broth. Trade 
delegations are multiplying themselves ready to 
fight to the death for their own particular interests. 
Could they not be cancelled out before they cross 
the Atlantic? Confusion on this side can only 
make itself worse confounded if it clashes with a 
maelstrom of conflicting interests in Ottawa. 


* * 
* 


Apart from all the shouting and tumult, it is 
clear that the Government's grandiose Conversion 
: scheme means a considerable risk. 
Conversion or And, in so far as calculations were 
Apostasy ? based on Lausanne, Geneva and 
Ottawa, the event may easily falsify the ‘hopes. 
The official mind is full of optimism and self-con- 
gratulation. But even the official mind admits the 
probability that one-third of the loan may remain 
unconverted. And this, after all, means a trifle 
of six hundred and fifty millions. Here, however, 
the reliance on short-term borrowing may not be 
misplaced. 


Two things notably aid the Government — the 


exchanges, which persuade the foreigner to con- 
vert, and patriotism, which impels the spinster 
rentier of small means and others like her to con- 
vert without thought or question. Moreover, the 
bait of 6d. off the income tax is dangled cleverly. 
Here, however, the taxpayer may pause to reflect 
that, whatsoever Chancellor may reign, he merely 
exchanges whips for scorpions. We have all been 
urged by our stockbrokers in circulars to convert. 
But the only circular argument is patriotism, and 
it ‘* sticks out a mile ’’ that conversion is good for 
our stockbrokers. In the end, if the Government 
have not miscounted, it will be found that there is 
no better hole to go to. 


* * 
* 


Well and good. But the patriotism argument 

seems in this case a little thin. It would debase 

the currency of a great word if it 

2 Sie were held to include a Govern- 

mental right to diddle those to 

whom honour was in pawn. We shall be justified 

entirely if we search for an advantageous alterna- 

tive to Conversion and await the economy plans, if 
possible, before making a decision. 


The Lausanne Conference has all this week been 
dragging out to a sullen, unhonoured end. Only 
the most inveterate believer in 

conferences can profess to think 
in that the results can in any way be 
commensurate with the promises held out. Con- 


sidered even in the brightest light, the disappoint- 
ment engendered cannot be wholly disguised by 
the ingenious press departments that nowadays 
dispense news from all foreign offices and em- 
bassies. It is, indeed, a matter for serious con- 
sideration whether post-war conferencitis, far from 
being a remedy, may not have proved a disease. 
There is a lesson from the boy who cried ‘‘ Wolf!” 
to be learned by those who at lamentably short 
intervals assail our ears with cries of ‘‘ The prob- 
lem will be successfully and finally solved; ’’ for 
their hearers begin to add the ancient nursery tag: 
‘* this week, next week, now, never.”’ 


The British Government's theory of the 
Lausanne Conference was beautiful. It was 
finally (of course, but how often have we not 
heard the word before?) to settle the problem of 
Reparations ; then the United States, out of pure 
gladness of heart, was to remit the debts due from 
her former allies; inter-allied debts would auto- 
matically cease to exist; Ottawa would settle 
questions of production, distribution and political 
relations as between all members of the British 
Commonwealth ; and so we should go forward to 
yet another conference named in advance that of 
London. Whereat, by a little currency and finan- 
cial juggling, prices of all raw materials should 
rise, industry and commerce revive, and the world 
enter upon a new era of prosperity and comfort. 


In practice, things have so far worked out much 
less beautifully, the main reason being that theory 
took insufficient account of the main factor in the 
Reparations situation. This is the political 
element. Immense delay and much harm have been 
created, at least since the Dawes Conference of 
1924, by the habit of political leaders implicitly, 
and often enough explicitly, denying the import- 
ance of politics. Pace the economists, it is still 
politics that rule the world; indeed, it-may be 
plausibly argued that politics themselves are often 
ruled by religion. 


* * 
* 


The main object of Germany at Lausanne was 
to use the Reparations question for a lever to 
Diese obtain a clean bill from the Allies 
Kri huld- as to the origin of the war. 
age This is a subject on which the 
British public has been kept sedulously in the 
dark. How many people know ‘that absolution 
from war-guilt has been one of the most longed- 
for of the nearer goals of German policy, or that 
a special monthly review, the ‘‘Kriegsschuldfrage- 
monatschrift,”’” has existed in order to supply 
writers and speakers with material on this burning 
question? And why is it longed for and burning? 
Because, by an amazing piece of imbecility—it is 
really impossible to speak politely of such antics— 
the Treaty of Versailles was placed upon a basis 
of ethics. For the first time in history a fusion of 
morals and statecraft was carried out in a treaty. 
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between nations. The results of this incursion of 
righteousness in a field totally alien to it — due 
doubtless to the pietistic leanings of the American 
Republic—have been deplorable. Germany, says 
the Treaty, was guilty in starting the war. This 
is a fact undeniable, save by parties either ignorant 
or interested. But, goes on the Treaty, therefore 
Germany shall do such and such things. 


Observe the result of this. Germany shall do 
such and such things (including payment of 
reparations and diminution of her army), because 
she is guilty. But if, by hook or crook she can 
obtain recognition that she is not guilty, then all 
obligation to do such things falls to the ground. 
Then—the Treaty of peace having been placed on 
ethical grounds, and the grounds failing—it will 
be impossible to resist a demand for its complete 


revision. 


** 
* 


At Lausanne the Germans were far too wily to 
bring this point out of their box of tricks 
, until they judged that, exas- 
The Conjurers jerated by delay and nearing 
Conj the allotted limit of time, the 
other nations would let it slip by. They 
underrated the intelligence and, perhaps, 
the patriotism of M. Herriot’s Government, 
and, further, even if M. Herriot were less 
intelligent and patriotic, he could not, at the 
present juncture of French politics, afford to anta- 
gonise moderate opinion at home. It may not 
matter fundamentally to France whether Germany 
agrees to pay one or two hundred million sterling 
into the problematical ‘‘ European reconstruction 
fund,’’ but now it matters very much if Germany 
were publicly absolved from responsibility for 
the war, since that would automatically mean a 
return to the positions of 1914. For the same 
reason it ought, unless we wish to risk seeing 1914 
over again, to matter to us. 


Having been met by a firm front, Germany will 
doubtless whittle away or seem to withdraw her 
exigencies. This is the eternal history of dealings 
with the Teuton. Stand up to him, and he behaves 
himself: give him an inch and he will take, not 
only an ell, but the whole measuring tape. 


* 


An agency message from Nice informs English 

travellers to the South of France that hence- 

forward they will not be allowed to 

At a stay over two months there with- 

out producing guarantees in the 

shape of ‘‘ a certificate of good conduct.”” Unless 

armed with this formidable sounding document, 

intending residents will be refused the carte 
@identité indispensable to further residence. 


Our naughty girls and boys who dream of revels 
on the Riviera may be reassured. Such dodges 


have been tried before. They have failed, and 
will fail again, and for a simple reason. As re- 
gards English people, there is no authority in 
existence that can give such a certificate. One 
of the things that the French find most difficult to 
understand about ourselves—indeed, they never 
quite do—is that we can go through life without 
any ‘‘ papers.’’ From birth to the grave a French- 
man is docketed: starting with entry in his 
father’s ‘‘ carnet de famille,’’ at the age of 18 he 
gets a *‘ carnet militaire,’ to be followed by a 
“carte d’électeur.””, When married he himself 
receives a ‘* carnet de famille ’’ ; and these various 
papers he must keep religiously or risk, in extreme 
cases, losing his legal entity. He can, if he likes, 
get a ‘carte d’identité,”’ and is, in any case, accus- 
tomed to carry three or four documents having the 
same effect and certified by the police. 


** 

* 
Every French citizen is entered on the books of 
Authority, and, should he come into conflict with 
i it, he will then become possessor 
oa of that undesirable paper, a ‘‘casier 
judiciaire,"’ reference to which 
will at once demonstrate former delinquen- 
cies. <A certificate of good conduct can be ob- 
tained from the police by way of a statement that 
your casier judiciaire ’’ is blank, hence, non- 
existent. But we, whose land has no such 
machinery, can apply to none for proof that we are 
not parricides, or sneak-thieves. Let this be once 

more pointed out to the Prefecture at Nice. 


But, indeed, it is not our giddy youth that could 
be effected. The Riviera has long since been too 
dull for them, and most British denizens of the 
Céte d’Azur are aged captains of industry, grey 
generals, retiring rural deans, and tired journalists 
in search, not of riot, but of a quiet sunny life. The 
real rips of Juan les Pins are apt to be Central 
Europeans eager to bask alike in its tideless, over- 
perfumed waves (the perfume being left, from 
their own bodies, some hundred to the square yard 
of sand on the beach) and the smiles of cinema 
stars. 


Apropos, the grandmother of London dailies 
should rub up its French grammar. The Céte 
d’Azur could never in any circumstances become 
the ‘‘ Céte de comme il faut.”’ 


** 


It did not need the quiet and even popular 
execution of Mussolini’s would-be assassins, or 


even interviews with poetic 

publicists to prove the poise of 
Italy. Apart from other con- 

siderations, a recent trip to Northern Italy 


affords conclusive proof of the growing 
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popularity there of Fascism. In the south, which 
the new regime cleared from the Mafia and kindred 
scourges, and even from much of its immemorial 
sloth, the change wrought by the Duce has long 
captured public affection. The significant thing 
now is that the smaller commercial people in 
Piedmont have come round to the same view. 


This can be plainly seen not only from their 
attitude in Italy, but also, and still more con- 
vincingly, from that of relatives engaged in busi- 
ness, aS very many are (not of course communist 
or other political émigrés) along the French 
Riviera. Five or six years ago these echoed a 
certain amount of antagonistic feeling across the 
frontier. Now they are enthusiastically pro-Fascist. 
This is the more remarkable now in that the general 
economic crisis might be expected to bring opposi- 
tion to the surface or into being, and has not done 
so. 


Competent English observers in Italy tell the 
same tale. The whole country has benefited and 
shows confidence accordingly. Disgruntled 
critics are now found only among ideologists. It 
is moreover noteworthy that the outward and visible 
signs of Fascism are less frequent; in three weeks 
hardly one black shirt was seen. Greater strength 
and popularity have decreased the need for the 
régime to advertise itself. 

** 
* 

King Manoel died too soon—and perhaps too 
late. He had a ghastly experience at the age of 
. eighteen. He saw his father and 
brother killed by revolutionaries 
before his eyes, escaped miracu- 
lously with his own life, and swam to the throne 
in this bath of blood. No wonder he turned his 
back on the next revolution, and it is likely that 
in doing so he did his duty as a King of Portugal 
and saved his country from futile strife and the 
waste of good lives. But when he fled he aban- 
doned all for ever, and none can suppose that life 
after that could hold for him more than ‘‘ menus 
plaisirs.’’ Kings are like that. They are born 
to the kicks for certain and only problematically 
to the ha’pence. If they fight it out they may 
betray a trust. If they scuttle they forfeit their 
claim. They must smile in the face of the assassin 
as in the face of boredom, and only expect the 
gratitude of a people if they are—like our King— 
men of exceptional character and ability. Nobody 
had a bad word for King Manoel. He had the 
affection of friends, the respect of strangers. But 
he never counted after he left Portugal. And Por- 
tugal has not counted very much, either, 


Damnosa 


Hereditas 


Lord’s has come this week, and many dinner 
reunions of Old Etonians and Old Harrovians. 
All the more reason for drinking 
the toast ‘‘ Floreat Etona.’’ But 
the words have just now an added 
meaning, just as ‘‘ God save the King ’’ acquired 
a tremendous fervour when the King was ill. We 
had our say last. week about the ‘‘ rag ”’ after the 
Winchester match. We have heard more of it 
since, by way of letters from boys to their parents 
and by the evidence of older Etonians who were 
in Winchester on that day. And this much more 
has been very disagreeable hearing. Those who 
criticise fasten on one point—the leadership at the 
top. They attribute to this—perhaps unjustly, 
but not unnaturally—not only the blushes caused 
by the post-Winchester ‘‘ rag,”’ but also the con- 
tinued decay of Eton rowing and the nascent decay | 
of Eton cricket. Ut videant consules. And the 


consuls we take to be the Governing Body. 
** 
* 


Floreat 
Etona 


Children—and Olympians too—will mourn Mr, 
Kenneth Grahame with a sense of personal loss, 
His work stands next in the 
A Classic of ursery bookshelf to Lewis 
Childhood Carroll’s great classics of child- 
hood. That delightful book, ‘t The 
Goiden Age ”’ has helped many a puzzled parent 
to understand problems which time, obscuring 
the memory of them in his early years, had con- 
verted into paradox and absurdity. Sons and 
daughters owe to it flashes of sympathy and 
remembrance on the part of grown-ups, which 
made life so much easier. 

“The Wind in the Willows,” however, was Mr. 
Grahame’s most precious gift to childhood. _ Its 
poetry and quaint self-pleasing humour weave into 
the child readers’ life the love of animals and the 
country, all those golden impressions, which 
brighten and colour existence through the 


drabbest days and all the monotony of age. 
* * 
* 


The railway companies can hardly be con- 


gratulated on 


Railway 


their newest arrangements for 
fighting road competition. The four 
companies collectively announce 
cheap holiday return tickets at a 
penny a mile ‘‘ by regular express trains on 
Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays,’ but a little 
analysis shows that the tickets are not available 
on Saturdays to such popular resorts as Brighton, 
Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Hastings, and the Isle 
of Wight, while to other holiday centres they are 
not available on Sundays. 

We can understand the Saturday restriction, in 
view of the traffic congestion on that day, but there 
is not a section of line in Great Britain that could 
not carry more traffic on Sundays. Restrictions of 
this nature irritate the public, which does not under- 
stand the reasons for their enforcement. 
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M. Robert Kajanus, who conducted the London 
Symphony Orchestra at the Queen’s Hall in the 
Sibelius Concert this week, has 


anus and exercised an all-important in- 
ibelius Auence on the great Finnish com- 
r’s career. He is 76, and fifty years ago 


founded the Helsingfors Orchestra which ten 
years or so later played the first of Sibelius’ com- 
positions, and since then has produced all his 
work. It was M. Kajanus who insisted on 
Sibelius becoming a conductor himself, so that 
he might be able to carry throughout the world 
the true interpretation of his music. 


The conductors of the younger school in this 
country were inclined to be critical of M. Kajanus’ 
interpretation, but as an eminent musician 
pointed out to one of them, they do not really 
understand the national background, the cultured 
environment, which was Sibelius’ inspiration. 
Without that understanding, their work may 
scintillate with cleverness and ingenuity, but it is 
liable to miss that subtle national spirit which is 
the soul of Sibelius’ best compositions. 


* * 
* 


A Loan—We did It ! 


(The Government’s 5 per cent. Conversion Loan 
has been enthusiastically taken up by the Public.) 


In England a loan 

Is received by the nation 

With joy and elation, although 

All holders must suffer 

(On some ‘t’will be rougher 

Than 't'’will be on others), we know. 


Yes, although by converting, 
Our pockets we’re hurting, 
You don’t hear a sigh or a groan. 
This rush to be poor, Sir, 
I’m perfectly sure, Sir, 
Could happen 
In England—alone! 
W. Hodgson Burnet. 
** 
The appointment of Mr. Harold Butler as head 
of the Labour Bureau of the League of Nations 
is a welcome, if minor, piece of 
“aS the "ews for Englishmen. We may 
Better ll of us have our particular 
opinions about the Old Lady of 
Geneva and the various progeny that hold on to 
her placket strings. Naughty people have whis- 
pered that the Labour Bureau devotes a good 
part of its time to the industrious collection of 
Statistics, stale before they are published and 
largely neglected by statesmen presumed in 
theory to profit by them. But it is a satisfaction 
that its direction should be in the hands of a 
gentleman and a scholar of Eton and Balliol, 


rather than those of a windy socialist like his pre- 
decessor in office. 


It is indeed an open secret that the late M. 
Albert Thomas was kicked upstairs into eminence 
at Geneva by the influence of French socialist and 
radical politicians anxious to deliver themselves 
of a rival mandarin. Nor can it be forgotten that 
he was among the more foolish of ‘‘ advanced ” 
spokesmen for the Allies who, as visitors to Petro- 
grad in 1917, encouraged the weaknesses and futi- 
lities of the Russian Provisional Government 
after the Revolution. Latterly Mr. Butler has 
done all the work of the Labour Bureau without 
the title. He has the reputation of an able man 
and, it may be hoped, has sounder views on in- 
ternational problems than some, at least, of our 
fellow countrymen who occupy the high cushioned 
seats of the League. 


* * 
* 


The depths of public ignorance and prejudice 
are, of course, groundless. A stout and voluble 
female was expounding her griev- 


The Jury ances to her chosen companion in 
our 
Peese the omnibus, and from personal 


troubles she proceeded to larger 
social problems: ‘‘ And what I say is, why should 
Mrs. Barney be tried by a grand jury? If she 
had been one of the people like us, she’d have 
had a common jury like anybody else. Justice, 
I ask you!” 
Nobody troubled to enlighten the lady. 


It is pleasant to learn that Queens’ has added a 
new garden to the beautiful College gardens of 
Oxford, open to undergraduates. 
Such additions are rare things 
nowadays, and even the under- 
graduates of Univ. across the High 
will forget their ancient scorn in congratulating 
the College opposite. The garden has as its 
nucleus the tiny ancient gardens of Deawda 
Hall and adjoining 13th century houses and pro- 


vides an oasis of peace, but a stone’s throw from 
the High. 


A 
New Oxford 


Those who never shared the hysteria that over- 
came so many Conservatives last year at the alleged 
success of the Soviet Plan are 

The — not surprised to see signs of its 
early collapse. Transport, the key’ 
to the movement of heavy industry everywhere, 
has broken down: the Red Army is known to be 
disaffected: the Ukraine with its kulaks is more 
capitalist than in Lenin’s day: and exports are 
virtually non-existent. Recent observers agree that 
Stalin is losing direction, and with that is losing 
caste. In international politics Russia is content 
to take a back pew. What a change from 1926! 
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Barney and Bailum 
By the Saturday Reviewer 


HROUGHOUT this week a law court has 
been crowded, otherwise sane and orderly 
men and women have struggled and 

jostled with police, and pages of newspapers have 
been covered with print because a young woman 
has been on trial for her life, and other men and 
women have been under public observation in 
circumstances palpably tragic. 


It is no new phenomenon. The cause célébre 
has in our time wielded a similar but always in- 
creasing fascination. The actual points at issue 
for trial seem to be of trivial importance; whether 
the court be concerned with one commandment 
or another, with fraud or adultery or violent 
death, the trappings are the same. We may 
always count on our chorus of ghouls and our 
gate-crashers of morbidly callous curiosity. It is 
no new phenomenon, but it is one which, every 
time it shows itself, demands serious attention. 


There should first be dismissed from our case 
those who, by their intellect and character and 
conduct, can plead reason for their interest. 
Apart from journalists, whose duty and livelihood 
take them into court, there are others—authors, 
actors, philosophers—who can show cause for 
attendance. It is also necessary to exclude from 
any general damnation of modern manners the 
entirely natural interest in crime and trials. Even 
under Dora it was not a misdemeanour to read 
a detective story, to watch a thriller on the stage, 
or even to study the Newgate Calendar. The 
amount of space given by newspapers to causes 
célébres may be excessive because it is so dispro- 
portionate to their truncated and often meaning- 
less accounts of less ‘‘ popular ’’ law cases. But 
a full report is obviously proper, as it is obviously 
reasonable for newspaper readers to study such 
reports. 


Not Pity or Terror 
The ground, then, is clear to consider the rest 
—the chorus of ghouls. They are described for 
us every time by skilled reporters. They always 
_ queue up outside the court as for a hysterical first 
night in the theatre; they always kick and shove 
and struggle to get inside like candidates for the 
last rows of the pit, or souls thrusting for an un- 
merited chance of paradise believed to have been 
lost; they always giggle and gossip and peer and 
laugh once they have got inside. 


What are they laughing at and chattering 


about? The torments and confusions of their 


neighbours’ souls. What excites them? The 
chance that human life or liberty may be forfeit 
to a just and ruthless law. What amuses them? 
The certainty that honour and reputation will be 
—justly or unjustly—besmirched before the case 
is ended. 


It is a fine play which ‘‘ purges the heart with 
pity and terror ’’ and a great art of the novelist 
which rends human feeling and touches it to 
melancholy. But it is one thing to be moved by 
the arts of acting and writing; quite another to 
be present at the actual facts of which plays and 
novels are made. An account of a battle stirs the 
red blood of man and sends down the spine a 
heartening shiver of excitement. The battle it- 
self is compounded of fear and pain, discomfort 
and weariness, blood and mud, with a _ merciful 
excitement to make endurance possible. All of 
us enjoy a graphic account of a battle, but very 
few of us like being on the spot. 


Of course, our chorus of ghouls inside the court 
are not in the physical peril attached even to an 
eye-witness of a battle. It is not their bodies that 
run any risk, or even their mean, hypocritical 
souls, for these are probably beyond the reach of 
further injury or human redemption. The risk 
comes to the society which is so organised that 
it produces the chorus of ghouls. 


Power to Corrupt 


In democracy there exists always an overflowing 
reservoir of sloppy sentimentalism which is dan- 
gerous because it fastens its unthinking affec 
tions on the wrong objects and often creates 4 
barrier between crime and deterrent punishment, 
between facts and a sane study of them. A very 
different instinct averts the eye from the humilia- 
tion of a fellow creature and forbids laughter at 
the insane or giggles at the aged. 


These creatures who jostle for a place in court 
and simper in the judge’s face know no such in 
stinct. No, but they exude the sloppy sentimen- 
talism when they are not gloating over the pen 
alties exacted by the law. They are, of course, 
contemptible, disgusting and degraded. They 
also have a power to degrade others, to corrupt 
the mass. 


That is why the recurrence of their laughter 
and the ceaseless evidence of their morbidity 
alarm me. That is why I wonder how long an 
Empire can prosper with a system of education 
and with social sanctions which encourage or per 
mit these typical crowds of otherwise plain citi 
zens to translate Barnum and Bailey into the 
terms of a High Court of Justice. 
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ORST of all is it when Gandhi’s name, 
W or the literature released by his Press, is 
used as a thumb impression ’’ to 
identify truth. When the publication of ‘‘ Young 
India ’’ was banned in the East, an American 
edition, ‘‘ edited by Mahatma Gandhi from Jail,”’ 
was circulated in the United States. Side by 
side with this violent anti-British propaganda— 
the exaltation of Gandhi continues, backed by 
missionaries, by excerpts from the speeches of 
British officials and politicians, by glorification 
ot fanatics like Haynes Holmes, of students of 
philosophy and history like the Professors of 
the Columbia University; by leaders of thought 
like Rabbi Wise, who has publicly ‘* served 
notice ’’ on the mighty Empire of Great Britain,”’ 
that there are ‘‘ thousands and millions of people 
in America’? who will not rest until India has 
achieved her freedom. What that ‘‘ freedom ”’ 
means is stated in the Congress programme: put 
shortly, it is :— 

‘‘ England kicked out, with the help of Russian 
and American Armies.” 

Yes—English soldiers will first be given the 
chance of being employed—by the Congress: 
‘We'll pay them. But if they do not care for 
the mercenary service which many Europeans 
accepted in the 16th and 17th centuries, what 
matters ?—Russia and America are behind us.” 


The Open Menace 


Their programme is undisguised. 

First—Break up the solidarity in England 
amongst Political Parties, about India. 

‘“‘ That is the worst thing we have met, so far,”’ 
say the Congress Propagandists. ‘‘ Appeal in 
England to the sympathies of the British, on the 
ground of freedom, through the Labour Party: on 
the ground of Peace, through the powerful and rich 
Society of Quakers: on the ground of Christianity, 
to the religious; on the ground of ‘ British Jus- 
tice,’ to all. 

“To let the Reforms function is death to the 
Congress. We know that England does not really 
mean to let India go. Did not Joynson-Hicks say 


“We are not in India for her advantage, but for 
our own ’’? 


“We must make it clear that the self-govern- 
ment as offered by Great Britain is forced upon us: 
and that the Delegates, other than Mahatma 


Gandhi, were coerced at the Round Table 
Conference. 


“ If the Reforms once begin to function, we lose 
our best argument. England deceives the world 
into thinking that she has given us liberty.”’ 


“ Secondly, above all we must recall the Ordi- 
nances, and get Gandhi and the Congress 


India: The Sympathy Which Debilitates—II. 


By Cornelia Sorabji 


Leaders out of jail. It is important that no form of 
self-government should come into action while 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders are in 
prison. It would look as if Gandhi did not 
represent all India, which we know he does. In- 
dependence, with the Congress in control under a 
Dictator, is our goal. 


‘* We must urge the poverty of the people, their 
right to Trade Unions, industrial independence, 
etc. We must Sovietise India. The world is 
being Sovietised. It’s the only hope. Did not 
Rabindranath Tagore say on his return from 
Russia, ‘ When shall we have a Soviet?’ and he 
had seen the Soviet at work. . . .”’ 


Meddling as a Fine Art 


After all that is it necessary to emphasise 
the fact that there is a type of sympathy which 
destroys? If it were not for the belief that there 
are certain Britishers and Americans who are 
backing the Revolutionary in resistance to what 
Great Britain is ready to give; if this belief were 
not confirmed by the money collected to help Con- 
gress funds, by the inflammatory speeches and 
fabricated accounts of British atrocity and terror- 
ism, circulated by these American and British 
‘* sympathisers ’’—India would be free to accept 
the last instalment of self-government for which 
England has been preparing us and our country 
since Queen Victoria's Proclamation. 


I am not sure but that the self-appointed Peace- 
makers who lately visited India are not the worst 
kind of inter-meddler. They confuse the issue so 
terribly. 


Their association with Peace and the Society of 
Friends is exploited in England, just as Gandhi's 
** sainthood ”’ is exploited in America. 


‘‘ Nothing,’’ said an ardent Christian, so it is 
reported, ‘‘ can save us from the insidious effect 
of Hegel and the German philosophers, nothing 
but the power of the Holy Ghost.”’ 


‘‘ Except, maybe, ignorance of the German 
language,’’ said a listener. 


Well, ‘‘ ignorance '’—ignorance of the vernacu- 
lar, of our conditions, of our temperament, of our 
scale of values, saves the most well-meaning of 
these tourists from arriving at the truth. I have 
heard audiences in England, entreated to work 
hard at their constituencies so that India might be 
an issue in election contests. I have heard them 
urged vehemently to get the Ordinances withdrawn. 
*€ Lord Willingdon has shut his door in our faces : 
but the key to that door is in the pocket of Sir 
Samuel Hoare. We must get hold of it. He is 
not unapproachable.’’ To this end, a party call- 
ing itself ‘‘ The Friends of India ” began on June 
21 a caravan tour of this country. Indians will be 
among the speakers. 
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‘‘ Bigger issues are involved in the present 
Indian struggle,’ says their programme, than 
mere freedom of a country. Imperialism has be- 
come a world menace, and, by putting the rela- 
tionship between India and England on a right 
basis, a great forward step in world reconstruc- 
tion will be taken. The Caravan will go out to 
give the message of Indian Freedom and World 
peace.”’ 

The tour lasts into August. With so much 
that is harrowing and vital already puzzling the 
elector in his own country, it is unfair to him, as 
it certainly is to the cause and peaceful progress 
of Liberty and Self-Government in India, that 
these British ‘‘friends of India’’ should be allowed 
to present uncontradicted their ill-digested views 
of the greatest opportunity that has ever been 
given to a great country by men of good will. 

The case of the brave Indians of all races, who 
are ready to co-operate in accepting this oppor- 


tunity, and making the experiment in self- 
government which is within our competence, is too 
seldom before the public. 


They are working against threats and curses, 
and the exploitation of superstition—and they are 
Indians, representative of a majority of the popu- 
lation, although they have not organised them. 
selves as have the Extremists, and although they 


HO does not love the lovely lands of 
France? Most Englishmen do, whether 
it be the sands and pines of Le Touquet, 

the Atlantic shore at St. Jean de Luz, or the orange 
blossom and magnolia of the Céte d’Azur. The 
present scribe admits to a love for them all. 
Nothing used to be nicer, to put it no higher, than 
to spend a fortnight (when one could be sneaked) 
across the Channel. 

‘*** Used,’ do you say, Sir?” 

Yes, I fear—with reservations—I do. Saying 
so, is where the friend’s candour comes in. The 
fly in the ointment is le tourisme. 


What, then, is le towrisme ? Hardly to be trans- 
lated, it may be described as the gentle art of 
getting as many foreign visitors as possible to 
your native land. It was born in France on a day 
when the immensity of the sums spent there by 
persons from abroad was realised. In a monu- 
mental work from the hand of Sir Robert Cahill, 
commercial councillor of the British Embassy in 
Paris, these were calculated in the year 1928 to 
exceed one hundred million sterling. A nice 
little national nest-egg, indeed. All money brought 
into the country by foreigners—a large proportion 
British—and left there. Economists, anxious to 
provide an unintelligible name for so simple a 
transaction, called this ‘‘ France’s invisible ex- 
ports,’’ and as every nation must foster its exports, 
so did France determine to consolidate, improve 
and expand her invisible exports provided by the 
importation of foreign tourists. Le tourisme came 
into being. 

A ministry of tourism was created. A minister 
was appointed, with lungs of brass and a digestion 
proof against almost daily banquets, organised to 
advertise the charms of this district, that pastime 
or the other climate. Splendid offices were taken 
in the Champs Elysées, and grandiloquently 
baptised La Maison de France, there to concen- 


“Come to Britain ”—-A Warning from France 
By a Candid Friend 


are still barely vocal. It must happen in every A 
country that the builders have less time for demon- depe 
stration, are less vociferous than the Smashers and of it: 
Destroyers—but the Round Table Conferences T 
have proved their existence in India. And no And 
one can be a “ Friend of India” or a Lover offm the. 
Peace who ignores the Builders, and makes it fu 
possible for us to recapture stability in the only D 
way in which it can be recaptured, to the service 8? 
of our country, and the satisfaction (if that © 
matters) of legitimate political aspiration. om 
an 
in tl 
Ti 
prov 
the 
Frat 
pictt 
trate all conceivable information about travelling J the 
and hotels in the country. Le tourisme was tof repa 
enable France’s budget to be balanced and to save does 
her from unemployment. 

Alas for great hopes cast down. That hundred Al 
or hundred and fifty millions came in a few boom In 
years. But not all years can be made to boom, ™ pres 
Crises befall us, currencies fluctuate, fashions inf lead 
scenery as well as in frocks change. part 

But alas also for lovers of travel in France. so t 
Incited by le tourisme, formerly quiet localities F 


built casinos to tempt the foreigner, huge hotels 
sprang up to house him, scintillating attractions 
were flaunted before him, until now it is hardly 
possible to drive through some of France’s once 


famed beauty spots and see anything but advert-M whi 
isements of others, all bidding feverishly forf™ cian 
tourist patronage. Even La Croisette, the esplan- keer 
ade at Cannes, once a haven of elegance, bids™™ info 
fair to become a minor Broadway. G 

All these things brought tourists—of a kind. maq 
But those older, perhaps more staid, visitors whol the 
came because they loved the places, began to fall @ are 
off. Prices, rising in tune with advertisement and « ¢, 
speculative building, frightened even the newet yacq 
customers. This last winter the French Rivieral® of , 
was a waste of palatial hotels, all but empty (much jag 
as the latest super-luxury transatlantic liners lack™ « ,, 
passengers). True, the general crisis has affected con; 
all hotel business, and keenly; but discreet, com-™ hj, 
fortable, moderate Italian hotels fifty miles away pen, 
suffered far less. Le tourisme has scotched, if iti jn 
has not killed, the tourist. 

We, too, have our nascent tourisme. The g ¢, 
youthful semi-official ‘‘ Come to Britain’? 
ment boasts already of having increased foreign the. 
visitors to England by a respectable percentage ghoy 
The intention is wholly laudable. But let it83% dec, 
authors have a care lest, like their French fore Pp 
runners, they do not help make their own country- @ pup 


side first hideous, and then empty. 
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O-DAY the real power of the Press con- 

I sists in the scope, accuracy, and sig- 

nificance of the news which it furnishes 
to its readers; the modern newspaper ... . 
depends for its influence . . . . on the excellence 
of its organisation and its ability to furnish news.” 

This quotation from a speech made by Mr. 
Andrew Mellon, the United States Ambassador, to 
the London Section of the [nstitute of Journalists, 
is full of common-sense. 

Does the modern newspaper possess the perfect 
organisation which Mr. Mellon postulates, and 
can it give its readers the full information which 
they need to understand what other countries desire 
and think? Unhappily, the answer must often be 
in the negative. 

To take an example, does the British Press 
provide its public with an impartial statement of 
the various currents of opinion which divide 
France? Does it set before its readers a complete 
picture, well-balanced and in right perspective, of 
the opposing views in the matter of war debts, 
reparations and disarmament? Most certainly it 
does not. 


A Diversity of Views 

In France as elsewhere such opinions are ex- 
pressed by the ‘‘ pronouncements”’ of party 
leaders and influential politicians. But as the 
parties are more numerous than in other countries, 
so there is a greater diversity of opinions. 


French politicians make many speeches. They 


tels i have many opportunities. Among the most impor- 
ons @ tant are the sessions of the ‘‘ conseils généraux "’ 
rdly @ of each department, which have some analogy with 
“county councils.’’ 


They are elected bodies 
which count among their members eminent politi- 


for cians. In this capacity members of Parliament 
lan-@ keep in touch with their constituency, and are kept 
bids informed of its wishes and views. 

} Great importance is attached to the speeches 
ind. made at the opening of these sessions. They echo 
who the thoughts and desires of the electorate. They 
fall are the best barometer of public opinion. As the 
and “ conseils généraux ’’ sit during the Parliamentary 
ewer @ vacations, speeches made in them throw a shadow 
vier of coming Parliamentary majorities. During the 
nu last ten or twelve years, the great majority of 
lac “conseils généraux ’’ formally expressed their 
-cte’ @ congratulations to M. Briand and their support of 
com @ his peace policy. In their last session before the 
away general electionthese same bodies carried resolutions 
if t@ in favour of disarmament, which foretold that 
The movement towards the left that actually took place 

a few weeks later in the parliamentary elections. 

10v I do not think that the English Press gave to 
these premonitory symptoms, these straws that 
tage: I showed the way of the wind, the attention they 
t deserved. 
val Public opinion in France is expressed in a 


humber of papers, ranging from the Petit Parisien 


The Press and France 


By “Cross Channel ” 


with a circulation of two millions to the Journal des 
Débats with less than 100,000. There are many 
more papers in Paris than in London, and their 
character is very different. The big, popular 
papers avoid definite alliance with any political 
party, though the majority of them continually 
expressed sympathy with M. Briand’s policy. 
They would not have done so if they thought that 
their readers disapproved. Besides these papers 
with large circulations, such as the Matin, Journal, 
Petit Journal, there exist a quantity of purely 
political Dailies which express the views of Par- 
liamentary parties and groups. 


An Unhappy Chance 


It is no easy matter to make a judicious choice 
of quotations from all these papers to give a fair 
and representative impression of the different 
aspects of French opinion. Yet, if in these days 
opinions and comments must be regarded as 
** news,’’ the British Press ought to make an 
effort to give fair space to all conflicting views. 
On the whole, it is not made. Many British 
newspapers do no more than quote perpetually the 
same organs, which by a strange and unhappy 
chance are almost exclusively anti-foreign, nation- 
alist and reactionary, with small circulations which 
do not justify such attention. 


The French provinces have their Yorkshire 
Posts and Manchester Guardians. They are very 
rarely quoted in England. Some of them have 
circulations approaching the million, and count 
among their contributors politicians and authors 
of the highest eminence. Why does the British 
Press never quote such papers as the Dépéche de 
Toulouse, the Petite Gironde of Bordeaux, the 
Phare de la Loire of Nantes, the Petit Méridional 
and the Petit Marseillais? Their influence is vast. 
Fes often pursue a bolder policy than the Paris 

ress. 


Few people in London know that the extremely 
influential Dépéche de Toulouse set itself last 
year at the head of a vigorous campaign in favour 
of ‘‘ a clean slate ’’ in the matter of war debts and 
reparations. For weeks the French provincial 
press has been supporting M. Painlevé’s proposal 
for a Compensation Fund maintained by all 
nations against undue economic injury to creditor 
nations following on the cancellation of debts 
or a prolonged moratorium. 


When one follows the comments of the British 
Press on French policy, one observes that mod- 
erate views and reasonable opinions are passed 
over in silence. Space is given to those which 
are hostile to any policy capable of restoring peace 
and prosperity in Europe. It isa pity. I regard 
it as a misrepresentation of facts, a twist given to 
the truth (une entorse a la vérité) which is doing 
serious harm to Franco-British co-operation. It is 
hard indeed to set the house of Europe in order 
without this collaboration. 
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Class in Games—llI. 


By John Pollock 


OW, it may be asked, can we recognise 
H class ? 

Now, a very curious thing is the definite- 
ness of the line that divides second from first, and 
first from championship class. A man may be at 
the top of one, and yet wholly incapable of living 
in the other. Try as he may, he cannot get beyond 
his class. It is as though a wall of toughened 
invisibility separated him from the realm beyond. 
And none can say what makes the wall. Mean- 
while, and admitting the impossibility of analysis, 
one may note certain things about its texture. 


Among the most certain tests that one belongs 
to the second class and can never hope to emerge 
into the first is that the second-class player, when 
placed with and against players of the first class, 
finds himself doing anything up to 50 per cent. 
better than he ever does when playing with men 
of his own class. Stimulated by their example, 
his best qualities are brought out, and he finds 
himself capable of almost unsuspected effort and 
precision. He cannot beat his betters, but he can 
hold his own with them and not be disgraced. 


An Eton Memory 


If a very humble illustration may be permitted, I 
well remember in the ante-final of the house match 
at Eton my intense astonishment at dribbling past 
a boy considered the fourth best in the Field or 
school football eleven. Your first-class player, 
on the other hand, always plays, when in form, 
at his proper level: he will not be stimulated to 
higher things by being pitted against one of the 
championship class—one, say, capable, the gods 
favouring him, of coming into the quarter finals 
or their analogy of an international competition— 
but will always be mincemeat to this opponent. A 
second-class lawn tennis player, for instance, may 
be spurred into putting up a decent game in com- 
pany with a first or second round Wimbledon 
player, such, let us say, as the Monte Carlo Davis 
Cup representative, Gallépe, or ladies of the class 
of Mrs. Peacock, that admirable player from 
South Africa: against your Tildens, Cochets, 
Lenglens and Wills-Moody, these barely exist. 


It sometimes happens that the organisers of an 
international tournament have to fill in an after- 
noon of finals by a match in a lesser competition, 
for the reason that all the other big matches are 
over. You then may hear lamentation, even jeers, 
from the spectators at what they deem to be sorry 
fare. Such grumblers only show their own ignor- 


ance. Nothing is more valuable to the student of 
a game than the opportunity to compare on the 
same spot consecutive performances by men in the 
championship class and those only in the first 
class. How slow and stodgy do the latter seem! 
Yet you know, perhaps from personal experience, 
how swift and varied they are in reality when not 
displayed against the background of a_ superior 
class. You then see that this relative want of skill 
and brilliance is the result, not of faultiness of 
execution in any particular stroke, but of inability 
to apply qualities perhaps hardly lower than those 
of the higher class to the execution of a series of 
strokes. It may be surmised that what- dis. 
tinguishes class from class is tactical power—the 
capacity to direct a sequence of well-executed 
movements until they place the player in a posi- 
tion to deliver a thrust, blow or stroke that cannot 
avoid being successful. Anyone, with luck, may 


hit a boundary, score with a lunge, or smash into 
an unreachable corner: it is the master of a game 
alone who knows how to lead up to the point 
where none can prevent him from so doing. 


The Plan of Campaign 


Highest of all comes the command of strategy, 
the ability to work out beforehand a plan of cam- 
paign, to know what you can afford to give away, 
when is the essential moment to press, how to 
force your game on your opponent and not to 
accept his. But this is only to be found in great 
masters in the championship class. Your first- 
class man concentrates on tactics ; he of the second 
is content, nay, often very happy, if his execution 
of individual strokes does not betray him. 


This is not to belittle the importance of execu- 
tion. On the contrary, it is obvious that correct 
execution must be the basis of all progress in 
games. But the better execution is, the easier 
does it seem to be. Your supreme exponent— 
‘* H. L.”’ or Cochet with the racket, Gaudin with 
the foil, Charlton or de Villepion in swimming, 
Jack Johnson with the gloves—rarely seems to do 
anything to amaze: the perfection of the move 
ment employed leads naturally to a result which, 
while perfectly effective, seems also perfectly 
simple. 

I should like to make one point about form, as 
opposed to class. Form, I feel sure, is often im 
paired by drinking during a match. The 
Dohertys never drank while playing; nor do 
Spanish bull-fighters, whose lives depend on the 
correctness of their eye to the nth part of a second. 
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THE THEATRE OF THE WEEK By Gilbert Wakefield 


By Edward Knoblock and Beverley 


4 een’ 


Nicho 
OR a long time past I have had a strong 
suspicion that the great majority of the 
dramatic critics know almost nothing about the arts 
they criticise. And after all, how should they? 
They have never tried to act. They have never seen 
a play produced. And if ever they have written 
plays, they have never enjoyed the humiliating, but 
educative, experience of seeing their own work 
slowly metamorphosed from the play as they 
created and conceived it, into the ‘* new produc- 
tion at the —— Theatre.’’ And not only are 
they ignorant of all these things; they have, in 
regard to them, a firm and ineradicable miscon- 
ception. 


They are aware, of course, that an acted 
play is written by a playwright, acted by actors, 
and produced (whatever that may mean) by a 
producer. To that extent only, do they under- 
stand that every acted play is a collaborated work. 
Where, without knowing it, they go completely 
off the rails of useful criticism is in thinking that, 
after fusion in the melting-pot of what is called 
production, the contributions of the various col- 
laborators can be distinguished by a critic of per- 
cipience. But an author’s characters are at the 
mercy of the actors who embody them; the actors 
are subjected to the influence of the producer: 
and the producer, in his turn, is largely dependant 
on a number of artistically irrelevant circum- 
stances—such as the generosity or stinginess of 
the management financing the production, and 
the availableness or unavailableness of suitable 
actors. 


Making Shift 


Thus, by a logically consequential con- 
catenation, the reluctance of a theatrical capitalist 
to pay a salary, or the fact that some actor is al- 
ready under contract to some other management, 
results very often in the producer having to make 
shift with unsuitable actors, who in their turn 
change the characterisation of the author’s 
dramatis persone. And as the truth, and there- 
fore the whole merit, of a play depends very often 
on this characterisation, it is not too much to say 
that every play ought really to be criticised, not 
as the isolable work of Mr. Blank, but as a colla- 
borated composition of the author, the actors, the 
producer and the management. 


I have been lured into making these preliminary 
observations by perusal of some of the ‘‘ notices ”’ 
of “ Evensong.’’ This is an adaptation, made by 
Mr. Knoblock and the author, of a popular and 
greatly lauded novel by Mr. Beverley Nichols. 
The outstanding character in ‘‘ Evensong ”’ is a 
waning operatic star, played at the Queen’s 
Theatre by Miss Edith Evans. Knowing the 
critics, I was not at all surprised that several of 
them wrote about ‘‘ Evensong ”’ as though Miss 
Edith Evans’s performance was the play. Now, 


that, I submit, with all the respect of a disgruntled 
barrister wrangling with a High Court Judge, is 
arrant nonsense. No actress can win panegyrics, 
even from a first-night audience, unless the authors 
have provided her with fine (by which | mean, of 
course, theatrically fine) material. A small-part 
actor can achieve such triumphs—for instance, by 
making an unnecessarily noisy ‘ exit,’’ or, more 
commonly, by a brief display of over-acting, which 
as often as not conflicts with everybody else’s 
acting and is irreparably damaging to the play. 
But no actress—no, not even Miss Evans can sus- 
tain a badly written part throughout a full-length 
play and rouse the audience to wild enthusiasm at 
the end of it. 


I write this, not in belittlement of a fine actress, 
but in fairness to the authors. There is, of course, 
no question that Miss Evan’s performance as Irela 
is magnificent ; but the stuff is there. And even if 
(as rumour has it) the part of Irela was created 
from the reminiscences of an observant private- 
secretary, those reminiscences have been concocted 
with great ingenuity into an exceptionally interest- 
ing play. Nor would I content that the trivial 
love-story of Irela’s niece and her Canadian young 
man is given undue prominence. Indeed, viewed 
dispassionately, it is not so trivial as the vulgar 
tantrums of a professionally jealous opera-singer ! 


The Over-Petted Star 


Moreover, the character of the impetuous Donald 
Gage is neatly sketched—and very nicely played 
by Mr. Harry Wilcoxon. Still, dramatically 
speaking, their affair is only interesting in relation 
to Irela. But in that respect it is enormously 
important. Fun though it is to watch Irela and 
her upstart Spanish rival snubbing one another 
in the Artistes’ Room at Covent Garden, it is fun 
of a kind not very different from the back-chat of 
two music-hall comedians. But Irela’s superlative, 
half conscious, half unconscious, selfishness; her 
at first merely temperamental and thoughtless 
** possessiveness,’’ and then later on, when faced 
with the truth, her wilful, arrogant denial of her 
niece’s right to independence—it is in these 
pictures of the spoilt and over-petted star at home, 
that we get our most illuminating, and therefore 
most interesting, glimpses of a woman who is 
nothing really but a voice-created personality, and 
a fake. Had the authors scamped the love-story, 
we should never have believed in it; and with- 
out belief in it, Irela’s curt dismissal of the whole 
thing would have gone for nothing. And that is 
precisely what does happen in respect of her 
affair with Archduke Theodore. Mr. Frederick 
Leister plays this royal lover with immense dis- 
cretion, and the episode is prefaced by a scene 
played beautifully by Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 


Still, the play as a whole is a fine one, human, 
dramatic, unfamiliar, and continuously interesting. 
And I need not tell you, what my colleagues have 
already told you, that Miss Edith Evans gives a 
really magnificent performance as Irela. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Are Films 


YES, By C. P. Herries. 


HE question is not ‘* Need the Film 
Degrade? ’’ but ‘* Does it Degrade? ’’ Of 
course, it need not and should not. Of 

course, it does. 


It debases the currency of language, and that 
vile disservice is the result of the ‘‘ talkie,’’ that 
bastard art form which has supplanted the silent 
film with all its magic powers. We have in this 
country, so long as we care to use it in speech or 
writing, a language of incomparable beauty— 
flexible, illustrative, clear and varied. 

Then comes your modern talkie. ‘‘ Say, Baby, 
you gotter come along.’’ ‘‘ Oh, yeah.’ The 
actual words of Transatlantic jargon are offensive ; 
their sound intolerable. Thus insult and injury 
are offered to the reasonably sensitive ear. And 
what of the insensitive ear? The real degrada- 
tion of our national speech comes by the reiteration 
of these linguistic outrages. Not all the over- 
refined and artificial accents of those careful 
talkers, the announcers of the B.B.C., can undo 
or mitigate the damage done where ill-educated 
eyes and ears take their lasting impressions from 
the cinema. 


This is not all or much more than the half. 
Level with the ear is the eye. Behind the eye is 
the mind. How, then, does the film treat the 
mind? It bewilders, cheapens, obscures, bores 
and degrades the mind. It may be a poor excuse. 
or no excuse at all, for misdemeanour or crime 
that some external influence was brought to bear 
on the weak mind that conceived the crime. If, 
after reading about Raffles, I am tempted to 
become an amateur burglar—whether I can make 
a century in club cricket or not—so much the worse 
for me when, as it will, Scotland Yard nabs me. 
But there was, after all, a general agreement that 
the ‘‘ penny dreadful ”’ had a bad influence on the 
errand boys who read its Victorian pages and that 
the ‘‘ Novelette’’ induced in parlour-maids a 
vicious delusion about accidental unions with a 
youthful Earl or a country squire. 


But these incitements were child’s play to the 
influences of the modern cinema, which distorts 
every moral value and undermines every founda- 
tion of civilised society. Sex appeal in its lowest 
forms, sanctification of the devil and all his works. 
cheap sneers and cheaper sentiments—by such 
means has the cinema appealed continually to 
lusts and appetites which ought to be starved. 


And as an abuse of a potential art form? There 
the cinema has reached, for many minds, its 
lowest ebb. Sloppy presentation, silly stories. 
bad photography, witless humour, atrocious 
dialogue, have made the film as a whole stink in 
the nostrils of educated people. 


One may go to the cinema. 
flat swipes. 
or digestion. 


One may drink 
But only at the hurt of one’s mind 


Degrading > 
NO, by J. Derrett, 


HE answer to the question as formulated 
must be an emphatic negative. Are 
novels degrading? Are plays degrading ? 

Are friends degrading ? Of course they can be, if 
badly chosen : of course they are not, as a general 
rule. ‘‘ Show me your friends, and I will tell you 
what you are.’” The same may be said of a man’s 
reading, his theatre, and his films. 

At the outset it must be noted that when people 
speak of “ films,’’ they very often mean films 
commonly known as screen-plays. But besides 
these, an enormous amount of pictures are thrown 
week by week upon cinema screens throughout the 
world, such as pictures of topical events, animal 
ot flower life, travel, industrial processes, the 
claims or effects of new inventions, and so forth. 
I should not care to defend some of the latest 
American apings of the celebrated ‘‘ Mr. Mickey 
Mouse ”’ from a charge of vulgarity; and that 
vulgarity, when sufficiently gross or sustained is 
degrading requires no demonstration. But it would 
need a very warped eye to find degradation in the 
great mass of this material. 


We come, then, to the screen play proper, the 
film, one might say, par excellence. Some people 
dislike the cinema altogether or get scant pleasure 
from it: they cannot be judges. But can anyone 
who does enjoy the best offered by this glorious 
child of the magic lantern seriously aver that, in 
the main, or even often, its products are 
degrading? I have felt degraded by a film: for 
instance, one of the latest German musical films, a 
witless and dreamy thing, spiced with musty vul- 
garity only to be found in the Vaterland. Movie 
fans who pick out such entertainment or revel in 
the slobber and bunkum of the commoner trans- 
atlantic productions, witness work that might be 
called degrading, were it not that their taste is 
most likely already on the same level and that, 
therefore no degradation in the strict sense takes 
place. But against this must be set admirable 
works of art that have not ceased to be shown 
since the beginning of the cinema, from ‘‘ The 
Murder of the Duc de Guise ’’ and ‘‘ The Return 
of Ulysses ”’ (two French films marvellous in their 
day) to ‘‘ City Lights,’’ ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté” 
and Jack’s the Boy.” 

Through the years between, it is easy to 
pick out such gems as the two grand German 
films of the Siegfried legend, ‘‘ Variétés,” those 
French masterpieces, ‘‘ The Miracle of the 
Wolves,’’ ‘‘ Le Vert Galant ’’ and ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
and the priceless picture ‘‘ A Girl in Every Port,” 
with our own Mr. Victor MacLaghlen. 


Such films require no defence and admit no 
slur. They are, in their varying degrees, thrill- 
ing, beautiful, joyous, educational, and in a high 
sense entertaining. Films of high value are 
enough to leaven the mass, and to rebut charges 
lightly made against the sentiment inspiring them. 
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66 ARROW may be more clever.’’ It is a 
H rash act to quote without verifying and 
the other day, without looking at the 
book, I stated that Rugby might be more clever. 
Harrow might make more row. Immediately two 
old Harrovians wrote to point out, politely and 
modestly, that the intellectual superiority was 
theirs. Two very young old Etonians, on being 
consulted, scouted the notion; all their lives they 
had sung of the rowdiness of Harrow. I went 
to Eton for the Fourth of June, and the printed 
programme of the Community Singing—an inno- 
vation drowned by unseasonable rain—held the 
same view. It was thus with some approach to 
confidence that I opened the book and read the 
Boating Song. There, alas! following the line 
about ‘‘ Defiance to Westminster men,’’ refutation 
stared me in the face. 


“* Harrow may be more clever, 
Rugby may make more row.” 


There is no doubt about it. I had always be- 
lieved that the cleverness of Rugby implied a 
sneer at the Arnolds; the row of Harrow was that 
horrible noise greeting the fall of an Eton wicket 
at Lord’s, It is not so. 


Honest Partisans 
This awakening from a traditional belief is the 

worse because the time of Lord’s draws near, 
when the traditional enemy is to be encountered. 
It is so gloriously unchanging a festival that 
though Harrow has not now won for many years, 
I can never rid myself of the conviction that they 
are going to do so. In my first summer half at 
Eton the great A. C. MacLaren was at Harrow, 
and treated our bowlers as he might an infant 
school. Ever since there has seemed something 
terrifying and inexorable about the wearers of 
those square-cut caps of dark blue and white 
stripes. Poor Eton! 

“Their bats were like maces 

To beat you down that summer long ago.” 


I have never got used to victory and now 
disquieting rumours reach me that Harrow really 
are going to win this year, and will be able to 
make more row. There are even some who try 
to soften the blow, if it should fall, by declaring 
that they would be glad to see a Harrow victory. 
Away with such insincerity! They who profess 
these liberal sentiments will forget them when once 
they get to Lord’s. Away with such offensive pat- 
tonage! Harrow needs not our pity, neither, I am 
Sure, desires it. Of what worth is the match if 
we do not mind losing it? 

There are probably many people from either 
school who cannot decide which is the more un- 
endurable, to watch their side batting or fielding. 


Lord’s 


By Bernard Darwin 


On the whole I think the anguish is greater when 
our own side is at the wicket. If things are yong 
well there are, to be sure, more chances of cheer- 
ing, but on the other hand, every ball is an agony. 
If ever we are lulled with a feeling of momentary 
security there comes that shout which proclaims 
that one of our champions has gone down. That, 
beyond doubt, is the hardest thing to bear. There 
is an insolent and raucous tone about it, far 
worse than the cheering of continuous boundaries. 
If we are walking round the ground and cannot 
see, we yet cannot be deceived for a moment. 
That yell meant a wicket, and when we come to 
the next gap we see the batsman on his way to 
the pavilion hanging his light blue head. 


The Coward 

Yes, it is a dreadful sound. There have been 
men otherwise brave who could not bear it, and 
yet the penalty for cowardice can be dreadful too. 
If I had been braver I should have seen the finish 
in Fowler’s year. I was visiting a sick friend in 
a nursing home not far off, and had thought to 
go up to Lord’s afterwards. But there would be 
nothing to do but endure the excruciating ecstasies 
of Harrow. So I went abjectly home, and mean- 
while the last Harrow batsman was coming in 
and waving at his comrades in the pavilion, even 
as Jack Raggles waved his bat at Rugby. Thir- 
teen gallant runs were made, one by one, and 
then—Alexander c Holland, b Steel, 8—Harrow 
out for 45, Eton winning by nine runs, and defeat 
swallowed up in victory. And I had missed all 
that! 

This year’s will, it seems, be a centenary match 
in a small way. It will be a hundred years since 
Eton first wore their now historic colours when 
facing Harrow at Lord’s. In 1831, according to 
Gambier Parry’s ‘‘ Annals of an Eton House,” 
Eton first adopted light blue as its colour. Oddly 
enough, the school did not play that year either 
against Harrow or Winchester, so that, as far as 
public appearances are concerned, the centenary 
may fairly be claimed for 1932. In that same 
year another memorable event occurred. There 
played the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, whose name 
is as indissolubly joined with that of Grimston 
for Harrow as is that of Dumkins with Podder 
for All Muggleton. He made never a run in 
either innings, and next year, when he had but 
one, his score was still as blank, as were doubt- 
less the faces of Harrow. To-day that appears 
pathetic. At this distance of time we can shed 
for him the silent and impartial tear, but if next 
week such a tragedy should befall any luckless 
Harrovian I shall not be silent. On the contrary 
‘‘ T will roar that I will do any man’s heart good 
to hear 
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9 July 1932 


The “Pinot” Grape 


By H. Warner Allen 


OW that the official anniversary of the 
discovery of Champagne is over and done 
with, it is permissible to remark that it 

has been chosen rather haphazard. Dom Perignon 
is the traditional father of Champagne, and it was 
in his honour that a number of guests gathered 
to drink Pommery and Dry Monopole of the 1919 
vintage at the Trocadero. Yet it is extremely 
doubtful if he really introduced the cork on which 
Champagne depends for its sparkle in 1682. Asa 
matter of fact, André Simon has proof that corks 
were. ordered and used at least twenty years 
earlier. 

The cork was known to the Romans as Horace 
demonstrates, and one is bound to suspect that it 
was used not only as a bung for the huge 
‘* amphore,’’ but also as a stopper to those small 
glass bottles which we learn from Petronius were 
employed for the rarest wines. Its re-discovery 
in the 17th Century made a sparkling wine pos- 
sible, since effervescence depends on the wine 
being sealed tightly enough to keep in the liquid 
the carbonic acid gas which is one of the natural 
products of fermentation. 

It is one of the delightful surprises of wine that 
Champagne and Burgundy are grown from the 
same ‘‘ Pinot ’’ grape. The great proportion of 
Champagne grapes are black, just as those which 
make the great red Burgundies, and there is a 
real pleasure for the connoisseur in tracing the 
similarity and differences of ‘‘ Pinot ’’ wines 
separated from one another in appearance by un- 
fathomable gulfs. 


Wines of Burgundy 


In the circumstances I need no excuse for pass- 
ing from Champagne to the Céte d’Or and 
transcribing from a letter of Mr. C. W. Berry an 
eulogy of a great Burgundy: ‘‘ The other evening 
I felt in the mood for a bottle of good Burgundy : 
such moods should not be allowed to pass; they 
prove the ideal time for proper enjoyment. 

** Cooks hate to be interfered with when busy 
preparing the comforts of man, but the joie-de- 
vivre was in my soul. Oh! what power (for good) 
has wine! Boldly I opened the door and en- 
quired—‘ What are you giving us this evening, 
cook?’ I have known the time when I might 
have expected to have had my nose bitten off, 
but she was in a good mood and informed me that 
she was preparing an excellent saddle. 

‘* Magnificent ; what could be better? I thanked 
her and assured her that I knew no one could cook 
it better, and then I lifted my heart to Bacchus 
and any other deity who had thus conspired to 
my happiness. 

‘| went to the cellar muttering to myself—‘ A 
saddle, a bottle of choice Burgundy and a pal ’ 
.... My eye caught sight of a bottle that I had 
noticed often before, but pretended not to see: 
there it was with its silent but none the less insinu- 
ating call, and I fell. 

‘* Shall I tell you what was this wine that had 


aroused my enthusiasm to such an extent? No! 
No! I'll keep the secret to myself and tease my 
friend over it at dinner. 

‘“** You have not told me yet,’ said my friend, 
‘the vintage or growth of this Burgundy. It 
should not prove too difficult to guess for one 
who knows, or should know the district and 
its wines so well. Is it Céte de Nuits or 
Céte de Beaune? Well, I should unhesitatingly 
say the former, there always seems to be more 
‘‘ grandeur ”’ in the wines of the Céte de Nuits, 
and I must admit that, may be with a little pre- 
judice in their favour, I should venture an opinion 
that this wine emanates from Bertin’s field, known 
all the world over as Cham(p)bertin.’ 

‘“** You are a clever fellow. It is, as you say, 
Chambertin. The ‘ velours’ of the wine doubt- 
less helped you, or may be you had an idea that I 
had a few bottles of old Chambertin; now for the 
vintage.’ 


A Vintage Problem 


*“* * My dear fellow,’ said my friend, ‘ it would 
be easy to give a wild guess, and may be one 
would not be far off the mark, but let us reason 
it out. What vintage could it be? 

““* Tt certainly is very old and very well pre- 
served. Anything older than 1864 I cannot 
remember; it hardly resembles the sixty fours I 
have in mind, but they were Richebourg, a little 
hard, whereas this is not. 1865, yes, I have 
drunk some excellent 1865, but it was some years 
ago, and I do not think they would be so well 
preserved as this,—no, not 1865. It is better than 
a Clos de Vougeot of 1868 which I remember. | 
tell you—yes—lI believe it is 1869, what a gem of 
a wine, am I right? ....’ ‘No! No! not yet, 
carry on, how about the seventies or younger?’ 

‘** No! certainly not younger, it is better than 
1870, 1874 was hard, 1875, 1878 good, 1877 was 
very good and very elegant, but this is not that,— 
No, I'll stick to 1869 Chambertin. 

*** Do you think we shall ever see such wines 
again? I don’t despair, although I have my 
doubts. Lovely wines in 1904 and 1906, but they 
are ageing rapidly. 1914 promised well but went 
off sadly, we must put that down to the war. 
Nevertheless, 1915 was quite remarkable and diffi- 
cult to come by ; the 1923 I regard very favourably, 
plenty of breed, round soft wines. I hope to 
enjoy many a good bottle of them from the Golden 
Slopes. 

‘** Tn recent times we have good wines to look 
forward to in 1926, 1928, 1929. I rather fancy 
1928, although when recently at Beaune, I found 
some most attractive 1929’s, but I cannot bring 
myself to believe that they will last as long as 
the 1928 vintage.’ 

*** Good! So much for your lecture on Bur- 
gundy, but what about the bottle we have just 
finished ? ’ 

*** All right, I make it Chambertin 1869.’ 

‘* * Wrong! 1865 Chambertin is the answer.’ ” 
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STORY 


The Individualist 


By S. H. McGrady 


and the many the people of the land 

became equal. Equality and fraternity, if 
not liberty, were triumphant. All mountains 
became equally high, all rivers equally long, all 
runners equally swift. In the schools the marks 
were added together, and, an average being taken, 
the same place in class awarded to each pupil; all 
being equally top—and equally bottom. By the 
fireside in the evenings genial citizens, after 
working with equal energy during the day, 
recruited their strength by playing with uniform 
skill at games of cards, every card in the pack 
being an ace. 

One thing alone in that ideal country caused 
irritation and annoyance. There was one old 
man who obstinately refused to believe that all 
were equal. 


A FTER many years of strife between the few 


This made the rest of the community extremely 
angry, for it seemed a monstrous thing that any- 
one in those days of light could fail to see the 
obvious. Argument was tried in vain. Indeed it 
was very difficult to reason with such a person, 
for, unlike his neighbours, he was a man of few 
words. After listening in silence for several hours 
to the eloquent persuasions of his antagonists he 
would reply: ‘* All men are not equal.”’ 


Finding argument in vein, the people shut him 
up in a tower, lest his heresy should corrupt the 
youth. The treatment of the old man was not, 
on the whole, very harsh, and he was allowed to 
occupy himself as he thought fit. He had not 
much spare time, however, since for the greater 
part of every day he had to endure in his prison 
the presence of certain eminent professors 
appointed by the state to bring him to reason by 
means of numerous arguments and proofs. 


The captive was, on the whole, a kindly dis- 
posed man, but even he at times lost his temper. 
He was extremely interested in science, and 
believed himself to be on the verge of some extra- 
ordinary discovery. Anyhow, the eloquent pro- 
fessors found their task of conversion a difficult 
one. 


Now about that time there took place an event 
of such importance that the obstinate old man, 
much to his satisfaction, was left alone. 


For it so chanced that the state was attacked by 
fierce warriors from beyond the seas. These men, 
not having had the advantages of stereotyped 
education, were extremely ignorant. In vain did 
the people of the land send messages of good will, 
in vain did they demonstrate the absurdity of war- 
fare. And when the ambassadors pointed out the 
equality of all men, such a shout of laughter rang 
through the hostile camp that it seemed as if the 
woods and the hills around joined in the mirth, 
and that the stars themselves shook with glee. 


Then the people of the land found that during 
the years of tranquility they had forgotten how to 
fight, and the fierce warriors from beyond the seas 
struck and slew. And as they made way the 
strangers jested one with another, crying as they 
sprang in pursuit over the bodies, ‘‘ All men are 
equal! All men are equal! ”’ 

In their distress the people bethought themselves 
of the old man in the tower, whom they found 
sitting in the little laboratory he had constructed. 
On hearing how matters stood, the captive 
chuckled. 

** All men are not equal,’’ said he. ‘‘ The race 
is to the swift, and the battle to the strong. Or 
if all men are equal, as you have always con- 
tended, why do you come to me, who cannot 
therefore be better than another? ”’ 

“We attach a meaning to the word ‘ equal ’ 
very different from the one you persist in giving 
it,’ answered they, forgetting in their love of 
argument the real motive of their visit. 

** Miserable wretches!’ cried the old man. 
‘* All my life you have tormented me because of 
my beliefs. Did I not at the beginning warn you 
against the absurdity of supposing that progress 
can come from uniformity, that genius can be cal- 
culated mathematically? And now, when your 
very existence is threatened, there comes forth no 
leader to save you. You have cut down your giants 
in order to add a little to the stature of your 
dwarfs. You are all rank and file, all skilful re- 
productions of the same model. ) 

** Yet, in my solitude here, I have achieved what 
all your united efforts have failed to accomplish. 
You see this paper. Here I have written down the 
details of a secret, knowing which you can utterly 
exterminate these fierce warriors from beyond the 
seas. It is a plan simple to execute, yet terrible 
in its results.” 

A cry of joy came from his hearers. 

‘* For long years,”’ went on the old man, ‘‘ You 
have made my life wretched by your attempts to 
force me to declare true what my heart knows to 
be false, for long years you have kept me shut 
up in this tower, for long years you have persecuted 
me with your arguments and theories. And now, 
after all this, you come to me for help, who, it 
seems, alone of all men have the power to save 

ou. 
we The secret is contained in this paper. It is a 
small piece of paper, and the plan, as you see, can 
be expressed in a few lines. 

““ Yet the united efforts of all your intellects 
cannot invent or guess it. Yes: I alone have the 
power to save you. Without me you will be over- 
whelmed and destroyed, blotted. out as you 
deserve, for you cannot create.’’ 

And then, before those assembled could guess 
his purpose; the old man threw his great secret 
into the blazing fire. 
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ILMS 
By Marx Forrest. 


The Road to Life. Directed by Nicolai Ekk. The 
Cambridge. 


One Hour With You. 
itsch. The Carlton. 


Emma. 


Directed by Ernst Lub- 


General Release. 


Last week the Sunday Entertainments Bill was 
read for the third time: Mr. Buchan, in support, 
declared among other things that in his view the 
film was by far the greatest educative power in the 
country, and Mr. Stanley, who sponsored the bill, 
wound up the debate by stating that the measure 
would at any rate settle a problem ‘* which during 
the last twelve months had occupied too much of 
the attention of Parliament which would have been 
better devoted to more important matters.’”’ No 
comment would appear to be necessary ! 


An additional clause has been added by a narrow 
majority whereby a ‘‘ Cinematograph Fund ’”’ is 
tu be established under the control ‘of the Privy 
Council. This fund is to be raised out of the 
sums paid to the licensing authority, in accordance 
with conditions imposed by them, and is to be 
used for the purpose of developing the cinema for 
entertainment and instruction. The Privy Council 


has been selected as the controlling body because 


(to quote Mr. Stanley) ‘‘ it dealt with medical and 
scientific research and the object of the fund was 
analogous.’’ If medical and scientific research is 
analogous to providing instructional and enter- 
taining pictures, then we look like being amused 
by slides of ‘* drawling, stretching and fainting in 
coils.”” 


The Value of the Cinema 


Why people who go to the cinema on Sundays, 
and, through them, the hospitals, should be sig- 
nalled out to pay for this nebulous nonsense, 
heaven alone knows! Most people have been 
aware for a considerable time that the powerful 
influence of the cinema for educational and propa- 
ganda purposes has never been rightly used, but 
from the debate in the House it is quite plain 
that very few members have troubled to give the 
matter the earnest thought which it requires. 


The Russians, on the other hand, have got a very 
clear idea of its value and if, in spite of ‘‘ Earth,” 
‘* The Front Line’’ and other similar pictures, 
anyone should still have any doubts about the 
matter, they should go and see ‘‘ The Road to 
Life,’’ the first Russian talking picture to be 
shown in this country, which replaces ‘‘ M ”’ at 
the Cambridge. 


The Soviet is endeavouring by means of their 
films to educate the Russian citizen so that he 
will recognise the advantages of collectivism over 
individualism, distinguish the wisdom of the 
present authority from the foolishness of the past 
and, above all, will become machine-minded. 
However much out of sympathy one may be with 
the first two objectives, there is no denying the 
astuteness of the minds behind the camera, One 


cannot mix propaganda and entertainment so 
cleverly without great preparation and fore- 
thought; in this country apparently a fund raised 
anyhow and administered by a body which has 
no connection with the films at all is deemed suffi- 
cient to cover the matter. We must put our trust, 
if not in Princes, at any rate in the Lords. 


In ‘‘ The Road to Life’ the subject is the 
weaning of the ‘‘ wild boys ’’ from robbery and 
violence and the securing of their participation in 
the building of the State. These ‘‘ wild boys ” 
were the orphans left over from the war and the 
‘amine which succeeded the war; they ran amok 
in the cities under the guidance of thieves and 
lived like dogs. The Soviet experiment to reclaim 
them so that they become useful citizens makes an 
interesting and intelligent picture. The whole 
thing suffers from over-emphasis, but what piece 
of propaganda doesn’t? The film is beautifully 
photographed, excellently acted by a cast of 
‘* types,’’ and has a story which holds the audi- 
ence in spite of the exaggeration of some of its 
details. Since the camera has been used properly 
there is no need to worry about the dialogue, 
though there are explanatory sub-titles, and the 
musical score, together with a few Russian songs, 
makes a very appealing background. 


A Delightful Actor 


‘* One Hour With You,”’ at the Carlton, shows 
Mr. Lubitsch in a very different mood from the 
one which pervaded ‘*‘ The Man I Killed.”” The 
new picture, the bones of which did duty for that 
delightful film, ‘‘ The Marriage Circle,’’ is not so 
amusing in its new guise. Maurice Chevalier and 
Jeanette Macdonald, who made such a success in 
‘** The Love Parade,’’ are together once more, and 
1 have no doubt of their popularity, but the per- 
formance comes from Roland Young. This actor’s 
quiet methods are a continual delight and it is a 
great pity that there is not more of him; however, 
there has apparently got to be some singing, and 
Jeanette Macdonald’s voice is as delightful as ever. 


It is difficult to gauge Maurice Chevalier; his 
broken accent and wide grin pull the women’s 
heart-strings and he is always a big favourite, yet 
he gives one the impression that his charm lies 
wholly on the surface; in other words, his 
characterisation lacks intelligence. 


The story of ‘‘One Hour With You”’ is 
one which has done noble duty times out of num- 
ber for comedy and farce in France; it is an airy 
trifle, full of double meanings, about a man, his 
wife and her best friend which has acquired some 
heaviness and, at moments, a little vulgarity. I 
am sorry, too, to find Mr. Lubitsch making use 
of that trick, which is hoary with age in the 
theatre, of taking the audience into his confidence ; 
I hope he will not do it again. 


The best of the general releases is ‘‘ Emma,”’ 
in which Marie Dressler gives a very fine character 
study of a mother’s help. The story is overloaded 
with sentiment, but Marie Dressler’s rough 
humour and sharp kindliness provide the film with 
something out of the ordinary. Jean Hersholt 
makes an excellent foil for her. 
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N= NOVELS 


The Gap in the Curtain, by John Buchan. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Before the Fact, by “ Francis Iles.” 
Ts. 6d. 

Cross Winds, by Elinor Mordaunt. Secker 7s. 6d. 


“« PSHE Gap in the Curtain ”’ has the old Buchan 
flavour. Hazard and romance just round 
the corner, and only a glimpse of them every now 
and then. Professor Moe started all the trouble 
ty arriving at Lady Flambard’s Whitsuntide house 
party. He was a very clever man, this professor, 
and so it wasn’t exactly rude of him to admit that 
he only accepted her invitation because, for his 
own nefarious purposes, he needed the country- 
side; and he not only needed the countryside to 
finish what was in his opinion a tremendous piece 
of work, but the use of Lady Flambard and Lady 
Flambard’s guests. He wanted fresh minds 
finally to test a theory that he had evolved dealing 
principally with Time and The Future. He (with 
the assistance of Mr. Buchan) conceived the idea 
that the guests whom he would choose should have 
the opportunity (they didn’t have very much chance 
of refusing) of dipping into their own futures and 
of reading something that would be printed in 
The Times of one year later. The Professor and 
Mr. Buchan agreeing that it is sometimes possible 
to see in a dream what is going to happen in the 
future, were out to attain this rather unsatisfactory 
form of prevision other than in sleep. By sheer 
effort of will the Professor and the chosen few 
were to realise a world of ampler dimensions. 
Given that the Professor and Mr. Buchan knew 
what they were talking about and really believed 
in their experiment, so far so good. But what about 
the five? Mr. Buchan having finished rather 
summarily with the Professor (in some strange way 
it was necessary for him to die at the close of the 
experiment, but nobody seemed to mind very much) 
goes on with his unfortunates and what happened 
to them in that fateful year ; unfortunates, because 
nothing but harm and unhappiness dogged their 
footsteps as a result of their inquisitiveness. 

And now for criticism. These incidents (and we 
see each of the years in detail) are isolated incidents 
with little or no communication between them. The 
five were not lacking in character or interest 
(except that they all five spent a dismal year) but 
there was throughout the feeling of expectancy 
that this could not be the most important year; 
that Mr. Buchan would so stage manage as to 
have something (a surprise, a link, a something) 
up his sleeve for us. But the ‘ something ’ never 
came. He drags us along with Mr. Travangar 
who, in his turn, rushes wildly up and down the 
world collecting ‘‘ Daphne’ shares because of 
what he read a year in advance; we weep for the 
poor man when he drops a cool twenty thousand. 
Then the Rt. Hon. David Mayot. He saw the 
name of the next year’s Prime Minister, laid his 
plans accordingly, and wrecked his whole career. 
Two of the others read their own obituary notices 
and spent a year of mortal funk and anxiety; it 
killed one and nearly made a rotter of the second. 


Gollancz. 


(As a matter of fact the Buchan romance gets in 
just in time and saves this one). I finished quaking 
for the last of the five and then looked for that 
‘“* something up his sleeve,’’ wondered whether I 
had missed it, turned back and looked again, but 
it never came. 

The moral — and morals that are easy 
to find are delightful — is never, never to 
peep at what is coming to you if you can 
possibly avoid it. The five all saw some- 
thing—but that something wasn’t in itself enough, 
and without the further knowledge which 
was necessary, merely clouded their judgment and 
made them go against their own convictions. 
Result, tragedy and confusion. 

Mr. Buchan, though, can still write a fine tale 
and has the faculty of writing of the fantastic 
without its seeming too apparently foolish. 

** Some women give birth to murderers, some 
go to bed with them, and some marry them.’’ And 
so Francis Iles begins ‘* Before the Fact,’’ and 
the rest of the book is as excellent, if not better, 
than the start. Lina found that she had married a 
murderer. Johnnie was the most unscrupulous 
blackguard and yet one of the most charmingly 
nonchalant husbands that it is possible to imagine. 
He had no honour, no decency, no intelligence, no 
kindness but a vast amount of charm and a vast 
cunning. He seduced the maids, he stole from his 
wife, he lived with her best friends, he forged her 
name on cheques and then in the end he started 
in on an orgy of murders. Whether in the cold 
light of day Mr. Iles can be accused of over- 
doing the characteristics of his hero and heroine 
is difficult to say ; personally I finished ‘‘Before the 
Fact ’’ at one sitting (and burnt a quantity of mid- 
night oil in so doing) and could still find nothing 
but praise for it. 

Lina’s character was the very reverse of 
Johnnie’s. She suffered from three things, 
and they were the most dangerous things 


that a woman, married to Johnnie, could 
suffer from and yet hope for happiness. 
She was highly imaginative; she could 


not make up her mind with any degree of finality ; 
and she loved Johnnie very, very much. I have 
no intention of telling you the story, but after 
reading of his immorality, his thieving, his com- 
plete lack of decency, you will still gasp at the 
diabolical way in which Johnnie makes sure of 
money when all other sources fail. He had no 
income so he married Lina who had an income. 
He lived on her money and then he... . 

Mrs. Mordaunt comes as a soothing drink after 
our shattering encounter with Francis Iles.” 
“Cross Winds’’ does not reach the heights 
but it will pass away a quiet hour without 
heating the blood or quickening the pulse. It is 
the story of a marriage that is likely to be ship- 
wrecked fairly soon in its career because ‘* he ” 
will not ask ‘‘ her’? who murdered her first 
husband. This is a slight and slender thread on 
which to hang the greater part of a fairly long 
novel and yet one can understand wanting an 
answer to the same question under the same 


circumstances, and what is more, wanting it in a 
hurry. 
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EVIEWS 


AN AMERICAN UGLY DUCKLING 


Candid Reminiscences. By 


Upton Sinclair. 
Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 


HE United States are not generally given to 
hiding their lights under bushels, but they 
have shown a curious reluctance to give Upton 
Sinclair his due as one of their foremost writers. 
He is probably read more and discussed more in 
England than in America, where he falls between 
the two main camps of literary opinion. Too 
revolutionary for the mandarins, he is not suffi- 
ciently cynical to satisfy the radicals. Yet it can 
scarcely be denied that he is an ingenious, readable 
and sincere writer, who has brought an original 
mind and a sincere spirit to the study of both 
new and old problems. If he were English, he 
would be regarded in America as a major writer ; 
as it is, he is neglected there as a freak. 


This volume of reminiscences, dealing with the 
pre-War part of his career, helps to explain his 
lack of prestige at home. He shows himself to 
possess too many qualities, to be too honest a man, 
to fit comfortably into the niches that America 
likes to keep for its public figures. A revolution- 
ary without bitterness; a successful writer who 
gives away more than he earns; a fanatic with a 
sense of humour—how can he compete in popu- 
larity with the smart young radical intellectuals 
who know just how to ride the intellectual market ? 
Why, he does not even understand the first prin- 
ciple of success in the revolutionary world: the 
necessity to desert a sinking ship. All through 
these pages the theme recurs of a man beaten by 
his fidelitv to missions and people that played him 
false. 


A Tragic Childhood 


His father, descended from a family of naval 
efficers, was a drunkard; Upton Sinclair’s child- 
hood alternated between cheap lodging-houses and 
the rich houses of relations. As salesman for a 
whiskey firm, the father found temptation too 
strong, but, after inevitable illnesses, 


‘he would make all sorts of pledges, with tears in 
his eyes; he would invent all sorts of devices to cheat 
his cruel master. He would not ‘ touch a drop’ until 
six o’clock in the evening; he would drink lemonade 
when treating the customers, or ginger beer. But 
alas, he would change it to beer, in order not to 
‘ excite comment ’; and then after a week or a month 
of beer we would smell whiskey on his breath again, 
and the tears and wranglings and naggings would be 
resumed.”’ 


So Upton Sinclair became, and has remained, a 
Prohibitionist, to the unconcealed contempt of the 
radical hierarchy. He doesn’t smoke; he doesn’t 
even regard Al Smith and other Tammany leaders 
with cynical tolerance. His disillusionment with 
the German Socialists just before the War made 
him support the Allies in 1917. A dreadful record 
for an aspirant to literary prominence in the 
advanced wing of America! 


It may reasonably be objected, however, that 
these idiosyncrasies hardly entitle him to the sym. 
pathy of readers of the Saturday Review. This 
is true. But we are not accustomed, fortunately, 
in England to grade writers by their political pro- 
grammes; and it is possible for us to consider him 
as a writer and, now that he has taken to auto- 
biography, as a man. He comes well out of the 
test. Asa writer, he has never aimed very high; 
his immediate task has usually been to confront 
his readers, through the medium of a well-told 
story, with some grave national or individual 
scandal, and to demand that it be righted. Here 
again he has failed to choose the easy path 
to success; he never waited—as Dickens, for 
example, a far abler writer but a less fine charac. 
ter, waited—to swim in the tide of outraged public 
opinion. When Upton Sinclair exposed the 
Chicago stock-yards, or attacked the American 
press, he had to fight public prejudice and private 
opposition. When an unhappy first marriage 
ended with his wife’s elopement with a man he 
had helped, he did not blame her but himself. The 
whole story of that unhappy episode is told in these 
pages with great delicacy, assuming that anybody 
wants to know the inside history of it. 


Thyrsis and Corydon 


Upton Sinclair is naive enough to suppose that 
his private affairs are sufficiently interesting to be 
worth telling ; with equal naivete he gives himself 
and his wife the titles of Thyrsis and Corydon and 
describes their mutual misunderstandings, their 
difficulties with money, their desperate pact to 
avoid having another child, and the final rupture. 
Naively, too, he tells us all his digestive worries 
and the various remedies he tried and rejected. 
He tells us, too, how he joined a single-tax colony, 
and lived as ‘‘ part of the scenery.’’ An anarchist 
shoemaker claimed the right to air opinions 
there on the physiology of sex, to a mixed 
audience, and was arrested for disturbing the 
peace; on his release, the shoemaker had Sinclair 
arrested for playing tennis on Sunday, an incident 
that delighted the mewspaper-readers of two 
continents. 


The book ends with an account of his financing 
Eisenstein, the Russian film-producer, who 
appears to have disappeared into Mexico with 
Sinclair’s’ backing and to be producing there mile 
after mile of ‘ shots of primitive life. If ever this 
enterprise brings a return, Upton Sinclair pro- 
poses, in all seriousness, to devote the money to 
placing a set of his books in every public library 
in the world. ‘‘ How many millions I could 
educate! ’’ he sighs. 


It is impossible to read this fragment of auto 
biography without liking and even admiring the 


author, irrespective of his opinions. A modern 
Shelley, he stands above the sphere in which his 
life has passed; its blend of private tragedy and 
public ridicule does not call for judgment. We 
must regard him as a poet, an unreasonable man 
outside conventional standards, and one in whom 
there is more than a touch of naive genius. 


C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS. 
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THESE FETTERS 


The Case Against the English Divorce Law. By 
Alfred Fellows. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book is a spirited little work on the sub- 
ject of divorce law reform; but there are 
numerous errors which might be corrected for the 
purposes of a new edition. On page 70 it is 
suggested that if a husband deserts a wife she can 
at once obtain alimony under the Act of 1857, 
although in fact she can take no step before a 
period of two years has expired. On page 30 we 
are given to understand that under the old system 
of obtaining a divorce by Act of Parliament the 
petitioner only had to take proceedings for a suit 
of criminal conversation before approaching the 
House of Lords, whereas in fact he had previously 
to take proceedings for a divorce from bed and 
board before the Ecclesiastical Courts. Also the 
word used by St. Paul for Chari was éyarj not yap 


In the case of the gardener (reported on page 
102) who was sent to prison for not committing 
adultery, the real reason for the trouble that arose 
is not given. What in fact happened was that 
by the time the wife’s petition was filed the hus- 
band had evidence of his wife’s adultery, and was 
therefore concerned to show that he had not 
committed adultery himself, in evidence of which 
the lady concerned proved virginity by medical 
evidence. 


Mr. Fellows is a member of the Chancery Bar 
and is therefore free from the prejudices, which 
he justly criticises, of the Divorce Bar; but, on 
the other hand, any member of the Divorce Bar 
will be much astonished when he reads on page 
86 that in the event of a client telling him that 
she had arranged hotel evidence he (the barrister) 
would at once inform the Court of the fact and 
submit to the petition being dismissed. 


Mr. Fellows is facetious about such matters as 
the perfect accuracy of the verdict of Crawford & 
Crawford v. Dilke and Mrs. Jackson’s bonnet ; but 
he provides good comedy by his Erewhonian 
suggestions that when divorce law reform is at 
length achieved the police will be able to visit 
any house and call for the production of the 
marriage certificate. 


If, as he writes, a legal standard of indissoluble 
Christian marriage is impracticable, then concu- 
binage must be tolerated or far freer divorces. 
Why Mr. Fellows should insist on children being 
“ legitimized ’’ is not clear, for he would obviously 
not propose to ‘‘ masticize ’’ his food. He devotes 
some space to the activities of the Divorce Law 
Reform Union, which I assisted with two other 
gentlemen to found; but he appears to know 
nothing about the existence of a body known as 
the Marriage Law Reform League, which in a 
quiet way has done much good work for many 
years past. 


The recapitulation of these minor errors is not 
meant to be unjust to a book which is the result of 


life-long study and which contains a great deal 
of admirable learning, especially in regard to the 
decisions of the judges in Chancery, in the King’s 
Bench, and in the Ecclesiastical Courts prior to 
1857. The book deserves to be widely read, and 
it emphasises the fact that no one can understand 
the very important question of divorce law reform 
without a considerable knowledge of legal history, 
which explains (if it does not excuse) the 
imbecility which the law now represents. 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


POET AND PHILANDERER 


Alfred de Musset. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 


HE author has essayed a difficult task, for 
there is so much dross in the gold of the 
poet’s story that it becomes like King Charles’ 
head in Mr. Dick’s Memoir, you can’t keep it out. 
But there are glimpses of a Paris never to be seen 
again and of men and women of whom it may be 
said that none save themselves can be their parallel, 
and these make the book well worth reading. The 
Poet’s letters too, are full of thrills; here is one 
that has survived a century. ‘‘ I met Eugene 
Delacroix on my way home from the play; we 
talked painting on the street, from his door to 
mine, and from my door to his until 2 a.m.’" We 
find George Sand writing to Saint-Beuve, ‘‘ 1 am 
in love, and this time most seriously, with Alfred 
de Musset.’’ And in the end we glimpse George 
Sand in her home at Nohant, with Chopin. ‘‘ Quel 
brave homme c’etait et quelle bonne femme’’ wrote 
Tourguenie, when she died. 


Through these pages many illustrious figures 
pass; Stendhal, whose impiety could shock George 
Sand, Franz Liszt, Heinrich Heine, Victor Hugo, 
and Lamartine, to name a few. There is a deli- 
cious account of a supper party at the house of the 
brilliant actress Rachel, who saved some sous from 
the miserable allowance with which she kept house 
for her parents, to buy plays of Moliére. She had 
sung in low cafés and in the streets before she had 
ali Paris at her feet, and she seemed respectable 
to Queen Victoria, though de Musset was but one 
of her many lovers. The poet had no manners; 
in the salon of an Ambassadress he spoke of his 
mistresses; in other drawing rooms, he wore his 
hat, smoked cigars, and put his feet on the table; 
but everybody accepted him. He knew Ary 
Scheffer, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, he counted 
Alexandre Dumas among his friends, and Flaubert, 
who described him as a ‘‘ meagre man,” among 
his critics. But was Flaubert right in saying that 
there was nothing enduring, nothing four-square 
or serious in his talents? Those forty-six years, 
of which thirty were spent in an ardent pursuit 
of women, left behind them a legacy of beauty that 
has not lost its appeal. Mr. Sedgwick has tried 
valiantly to keep the worst side of the poet’s life 
in the background, but he has not quite succeeded. 
The best that can be said of de Musset’s butterflies 
is that none sought to avoid the net. 
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CREATOR OR CROOK? 

Genius and Criminal.—A study in rebellion. By 
Henry T. F. Rhodes. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
ITH the great output of detective fiction it is 
inevitable that books of this kind should 
excite interest. This is a psychological study 
attempting to erect the criminal and the genius into 
the same category: ‘‘ Genius and criminality have 
their beginnings in and are branches of the 
common stem, and are both abnormal ’”’ and “ they 
often exist side by side.’’ Lombroso, in whom the 
author has great faith, also concludes that genius 
*‘ lies somewhere between the insane and the 
criminal ”’ and bases his long since exploded theory 

on anthropological measurements. 

Francois Villon is classified as a_ scholar- 
criminal, and Verlaine, it is maintained, failed as a 
criminal as well as a genius, Rimbaud being his 
ally in both. Oscar Wilde, on the other hand, is 
put forward as the best example of the con- 
sequences of frustrated genius; his real crime was 
his point of view; ‘‘ the criminality was not that 
of an individual but of a movement commonly 
called aesthetic.’’ This is carefully explained and 
shown as the inevitable result of Victorian 
materialism. Nevertheless Oscar Wilde ‘‘ achieved 
greatness because and not in spite of his 
criminality.”’ 

In an interesting chapter on Poe he is classified 


as a man afflicted with his genius as with a torture, © 


discovering in his art no real means of resolving 
his conflict. ‘*‘ Eureka,’’ although it failed is an 
eloquent testimony to its author’s desperate state 
of mind. He is a “ frustrated genius in action.” 

Returning again to criminals Mr. Rhodes points 
out that the English regard the criminal as a 
normal man who has erred through environment, 
whereas the Continental school thinks of him as 
the abnormal man who cannot go right; he insists 
that punishment, if it is to be of any value at all, 
should fit the criminal and not the crime, for the 
real significance lies in most cases not in the crime 
committed but in the habit of mind which induced 
the action. He then stresses, in a most interesting 
chapter on Comparison and Contrast, that when 
society is no longer firmly anchored to its tradition, 
it falls an easy prey to disrupting influences and 
he is anxious to discover what will happen to 
modern civilisation and the growth of the 
individual in Fascist and Communist countries 
which appeal to a ‘‘monstrously anthropomorphised 
State, relying for its idea of stability upon a per- 
fectly developed collective consciousness.” 


DOGS AND OWNERS 
Things Every Dog-Owner Should Know. Philip 
Allan. 3s. 6d. 
is pleasant to welcome a new edition of Major 
A. J. Dawson’s work. Few men can know 
more, or as much about dogs in general, dogs in 
particular, dogs as friends or servants or both, dogs 
in sickness and health. No man has written with 
more sympathetic understanding and clearer 
lucidity. 
It is a chief merit in Major Dawson’s work that 
he writes well and has an abiding sense of humour. 
Even if his knowledge were less absolute his sense 


of literature and his extreme enthusiasm would 
carry the reader with him from the first page to 
the last. But his knowledge is remarkable and 
these are in truth the things a dog-owner should 
know. How much happier would be the dogs of 
many of one’s friends—and, by consequence, the 
friends of one’s friends—if Major Dawson’s advice 
on training, education, and general care were at all 
likely to be accepted everywhere! That is too large 
a hope. Where dogs, great and especially small, 
are worst managed he will preach to deaf ears. 

For the great majority of dog-lovers, however, 
this is the book they need and the book they will 
appreciate. We regret the absence of an index and 
should have liked a larger chapter on the more 
common diseases—including that strange malady, 
canine hysteria. But the reviewer who asks for more 
is clearly well satisfied. 


Books of the Week 
LITERARY EDITOR’S REVIEW 


Leonardo da Vinci, by Clifford Bax. Davies. 5s. 
To be reviewed. 

The case against the English Divorce Laws, by 
A. Fellowes. Lane. 7s. 6d. To be reviewed. 

The British Way, by Liddell Hart. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Military tactics for the ordinary man. 

The Doom of Youth, by Wyndham Lewis. 
Chatto. 10s. 6d. Criticism of the Youth 
Movement. 

The English Landscape, by K. C. Greene. Ivor 
Nicholson. 12s. 6d. The fragrance in 
pictures, poems and good English of the 
countryside for the town-dweller. 

Cancellation or Crisis. Simpkin Marshall. 2s. 
American war-debts criticised by 12 well- 
known writers. — 

Men of the Trees, by R. St. B. Baker. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. Life among the natives of 
Nigeria and Kenya. 

Test Cricketers "17—’32, by E. L. Roberts. 
Lincoln Williams. 2s. 6d. Topical. 

Cambridge Medieval History. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 50s. Covers, roughly speaking, 
the fourteenth century. 

Men of the Horizon, by Guy Murchie. Cape. 
10s. 6d. Adventures in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Phillipines, North China, 
Korea and Russia. 


NOVELS RECEIVED 


Faraway, by J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


The Gap in the Curtain, by John Buchan. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Before the Fact, by ‘‘ Francis Iles.” 
7s. 6d. 

The Case is Altered, by W. Plomer. 
7s. 6d. Book Society’s July choice. 


The Family Circle, by André Maurois. Cassell. 
Ts. 6d. 


His Imported Wife, by B. Clarke. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Uncertuin Glory, by M. Watney. Allan. 7s. 6d. 


Summer’s Not Over, by K. F. Boree. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 


Gollancz. 


Hogarth. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO HOLDERS OF 
£5 PER CENT. WAR LOAN, 1929-1947 


THe LORDS COMMISSIONERS or HIS MAJESTY’S TREASURY having given notice in the 
London Gazette of the 30th June, 1982, of their intention to redeem the £5 per Cent. War Loan, 
1929-1947, at par on the Ist December, 1932, and having declared that Part III. of the Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1931, shall come into operation, authorise THe GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or THE BANK 
or ENGLAND anp THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tHE BANK or IRELAND to make the 
following Announcement. . 


Holders who so desire may have their holdings in the Loan continued after the Ist December, 1932, 


subject to all the existing terms, conditions and incidents of the Loan with the following modifica- 

tions, as specified in the Notice in the London Gazette, which will take effect as from the Ist 

December, 1932 :— 

(a) The rate of interest will be reduced to £3:10s. per Cent. per annum. 

(b) The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to themselves the right, on 
giving three calendar months’ notice of each operation in the London Gazette, to redeem the 
Loan, at par, either by a single operation or by successive operations, on the Ist 
December, 1952, or at any time or times thereafter. 

(c) The right to tender Stock and Bonds of the Loan to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death Duties will lapse. 

(d) The undertaking to set aside a sum monthly to form a fund for the purchase of Stock or 
Bonds of the Loan for the purpose of providing against depreciation will cease to have 
effect and the balance of the fund will cease to be applicable for the said purpose. 

(e) The name of the Loan will be changed to £3:10s. per Cent. War Loan. 

Dividends on inscribed and registered stock of the Loan will continue to be paid without deduc- 
tion of Income Tax, but the income derived from such dividends will be assessable to Income Tax in 
the hands of the recipients. 

The exemptions from United Kingdom taxation which now attach to holding of the Loan by 
persons neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident (or in the case of Income Tax, not ordinarily 
resident) in the United Kingdom will continue in force. 

The principal and interest of the Loan are and will remain a charge on the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom. 

At any time up to and including the 30th September, 1932, holders may notify the Bank of 
-England or the Bank of Ireland, respectively, in the prescribed manner of their desire to continue 
their holdings in the Loan. Those who give due notification on or before the 31st July, 1932,* 
will receive a Cash Bonus at the rate of £1 per £100 nominal of the amount of their holdings, 
Those who give notification after the 3lst July* will not receive this Cash Bonus. 

Holders who wish to have their holdings redeemed in cash on the Ist December, 1932, must 
notify the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland respectively, in the prescribed manner, not later 
than the 30th September, 1932. 

* Reasonable extension of time will be allowed in any case where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Bank that the 
delay in giving due notification was due solely to the permanent or temporary absence from the United Kingdom 
tor he ba Bs Te as the case may be) of the holder or, in the case of a joint account, of one or more of the 
Holders who have not notified in the prescribed manner, on or before the 30th September, 

1932, their desire to have their holdings either continued in the Loan or redeemed in cash, will, 

in accordance with the provisions of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1931, be deemed to have accepted 

the offer to continue their holdings in the Loan, subject to the conditions set out above. No cash 
bonus will be payable in respect cf such holdings. 

In the case of inscribed and registered holdings of the £5 per Cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, which 
are to be redeemed, the Books of the Loan will be closed on the evening of the 30th September, 
1932, and such holdings will cease to be transferable at the close of business on that date. 

Commission at the undermentioned rates will be paid to Bankers, Stockbrokers and Solicitors or 
Scottish Law Agents on continued holdings if the Forms of Request for Continuance lodged with the 
Rank of England or the Bank of Ireland, bear their stamp ;— 

If notified not later than the 31st July, 1932, - 5s. per £100 nominal; 
If notified after the 31st July, 1932, but not 
later than the 30th September, 1932, 


2s. 6d. per £100 nominal. 


Inscribed and Registered Stock.—An Explanatory Note containing directions and the relevant 
forms are being sent to all Stockholders whose holdings are inscribed or registered in the Books of 
the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland at the date of this Announcement. (In the case of 
Joint Accounts the forms are being sent only to the holder whose name stands first in the account). 

Bearer Bonds.—No notice can be sent by post to holders of Bearer Bonds. If they desire to 
continue their holdings in the Loan and to obtain the Cash Bonus, or to apply for redemption, their 
Bonds, together with all unmatured coupons, must be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, 
5 & 6, Lombard Street, London, E.C.8, before the appropriate dates. The relevant form will then 
be supplied for completion, or it may be obtained on application at any Bank in the United Kingdom 
or the Irish Free State. 

Copies of this Announcement; of the Explanatory Note issued to Stockholders by the Bank 
of England; and of the relevant forms, may be obtained from the Bank of England, Head Office and 
Branches; from the Government Brokers; and from any Banking Office and Stock Exchange in Great 
Britain. Copies of this Announcement and of the documents relating to holdings in the books of the 
Bank of Ireland, in Dublin or Belfast respectively, may be obtained from the Head Office and 
Branches of the Bank of Ireland, and from any Banking Office and Stock Exchange in the Irish 
Free State or Northern Ireland as the case may be. 


N.B.—Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office will be continued or redeemed at the Post Office under 
P 
can be obtained at any Post Office in the United Kingdom. use in connection with such stock 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 


80th June, 1932. 
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BURLESQUE IN A NEW FORM 


Final Forensic Fables: Second Series. By O. 
London: Butterworth & Co., 1982. 4s. 


Reviewed by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

N the course of the last six years the learned 
I friend O.—whose identity can no longer be 
a secret to librarians and catalogue-makers and 
was never hidden from the Bar—has given us a 
novel and most amusing entertainment in three 
acts. The curtain was rung down on the third 
act with every appearance of finality. But O. 
reckoned without his public and his publisher. 
Now he is called before the curtain, and comes 
forth still protesting, and saving his word in form 
by making this not a new volume but a supple- 
ment to the third. The learned reader, however, 
and maybe not a few lay readers, will take it and 
be thankful without curiously considering the 
form. ‘There is no conscience about encores. 

Reserving one’s best for the encore is a fairly 
well-known trick. But great artists do not prac- 
tise it, and we do not charge O. with it. We do 
say that in this encore turn there is no sign 
of falling off. The Temple laundress who was 
astonished by her own eloquence when she read 
her affidavit is a new and mighty pleasing type. 
She was the surviving attesting witness to a lost 
and luckily discovered will (Note, learned reader, 
the astute expansion of her seriously defective oral 
statement, which did not disclose any knowledge 
that the paper she attested was a will. However, 
substantial justice was done.) The standing 
motive of accidental success is worked with new 
variations: a specially happy one is the brevity 
of the High Sheriff’s chaplain’s sermon when his 
wife had given him the M.S. of an address to boy 
scouts, whereby the judge was much relieved and 
gratified, and the chaplain (semble) ultimately 
became a dean. 

Another of O.’s motives, that of misapplied 
erudition, shows itself ‘still quite fertile. Let the 
young student note that in this matter O.’s 
laughter is the vehicle of serious monition by 
which even judges may profit. O.’s examples of 
intricate questions put to long-suffering and be- 
wildered juries are hardly exaggerated. 

The index, which is not like other indexes, is 
full and edifying. We venture to suggest that an 
entry of Eros, with a cross reference to Pumpkin, 
K.C., would be a desirable addition. 

Every one of O.’s Fables has a moral, and it is 
mostly unexpected. Now that the series is com- 
pleted there is a general and by no means frivolous 
moral to be pointed out. Under all the jesting 
there is the foundation of fact, which, in spite of 
examinations, departmental regulations, and ped- 
antries of all sorts, remains unshaken, that there is 
a great deal of human nature in law; and the con- 
clusion following thereupon, that the ultimate 
principles and justification of the law itself must 
be sought in human nature. 

We must not part from O. without a tribute to 
the originality of his art. He has invented a new 
form of burlesque neither commonplace nor too 
extravagant, and as his own illustrator has given 
us a set of typical figures of which some will 
become classical in the history of caricature. 


M. MAUROIS DISAPPOINTS 


The Family Circle. By André Maurois. ‘Trans- 
lated by Hamish Miles. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


. MAUROIS’S full-length portrait of a 
modern Frenchwoman, a provincial at 
heart, despite the volcano of the war, is a book 
for the serious student of our neighbours across 
the Channel. It is no novel for the casual reader; 
for the publisher says only too truly that it is 
‘“ André Maurois’s longest and most satisfying 
novel.’’ Nothing could be easier to read than this 
author’s ‘‘ Colonel Bramble,” ‘‘ Disraeli,’’ and 
above all, ‘‘ Ariel.’” ‘* The Family Circle ’’ is 
« harder nut to crack. 

The life of the French provincial town is merci- 
lessly painted and once again the English reader, 
stifling a yawn, thinks to himself, there must be 
something in this deadly existence which the 
writer has missed, otherwise the whole popula- 
tion of the French provinces would have committed 
suicide long before they gave their lives so whole- 
heartedly for their homes. In truth it is very 
hard to take any interest in any of the characters 
until two-thirds of the book have been forded. 
Then Denise and her husband and lovers and 
friends take on a new life. 

It has been said of France that it produces 
perfectly moyen sensuel.’’ The French- 
man knows exactly what he wants and has built 
for himself the earthly Paradise which suits his 
logical and matter of fact temperament. For its 
cause he will always be ready to fight and die. 
M. Maurois has tried to show us ‘la femme 
moyenne sensuelle,’? whom the War released from 
the corsets of convention, and if only he had not 
tried to bring the portrait up to date with some 
crudely elementary psychology he might have 
carried his reader more easily to the inevitable con- 
clusion that nothing counts except a conventional 
life in the dullest of provincial towns. 

The method smacks too much of Zola’s pseudo- 
science in the Rougon-Macquart series. The 
psychology is superficial and the essential has been 
lost. There is never a word to explain that quiet 
happiness, that enjoyment of little things, which 
adds an imponderable value to the life of the 
French provinces. The translation reads well and 
rarely checks the reader. 


Model Craft Sailing. By W. J. Danials and 
H. B. Tucker. Chapman and Hall. 25s. 


T is a far cry from the sticks we used to sail 

across a pond as children with such happi- 

ness to the model yachts of nowadays, but the link 

between them is strong. Model yacht sailing 
brings to maturer age the same thrills. 

The authors of this book write about model 
yachts par excellence. Theirs are not children’s 
toys, but minutely designed and carefully calcu- 
lated works of art which would fill any normal 
man with envy. There are chapters on design and 
calculation, on methods of control, on sails and 
their appendages, and the profusion of photo- 
graphs and diagrams make this an indispensable 
treatise to anyone who takes, or proposes to take, 
model yacht sailing seriously. 
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Next Week's Auction Sales 


None of the sales this week is of much impor- 
tance, but Christie’s have one fine piece of silver, 
an Elizabethan silver-gilt salt cellar of 1585 on 
Wednesday. The proceeds of the various sales of 
the effects of the late T. Whitcomb Greene, held 
at Christie’s and Sotheby’s, are to go to the Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University for the provision of 
scholarships. 


A few good 18th century French illustrated 
books in old morocco bindings will be sold at 
Christie’s on Monday, and Sotheby’s sale of the 
following day includes a few stragglers from the 
famous library of Sir Mark Masterman Sykes at 
Sledmere, Yorks., one of the many great English 
country house libraries formed at the beginning of 
the 19th century. 


Diary 
Monday.—SoTHesy’s and CHRISTIE'S: Books, 
the former sale including the property of Captain 


Richard Wyndham, A. Joel, and Sir Richard 
Sykes, Bt. 


Tuesday.—Curistie's: Porcelain and objects 
of Art of the late T. Whitcombe Greene, also 
Armour of the late George Audley. 


Soruesy’s: Continuation of Book Sale: also 
Engravings by Old Masters, Mezzotints, French 
Engravings, etc., of the Rev. A. J. W. Summer- 
hill, R. Fleming Crooks, and the late Richard 
Redgrave, C.B., R.A. 


Puttick’s: Postage Stamps of the late Rev. 
J. A. Sharp. 


Wednesday.—Curistie’s: Silver of Dr. J. 
Nixon and the late T. Whitcombe Greene. 


Puttick’s: Silver of the late F. Dutton and the 
late Mrs. Gordon Shee. 


SorHesy’s: Pictures and drawings of Mme. de 
Bittencourt, Lt. Col. Roland Gwynne, D.S.O., 


Mrs. Blane, and Lt. Col. W. B. Osbaldeston 
Mitford. 


RoBINSON & FISHER: Furniture of the late Mrs. 


Ellen Fry, Mrs. T. M. Couron and Mrs. N. J. 
Wood. 


PutTTick’s: Continuation of stamp sale. 


Thursday.—Curistie’s: Furniture, China, etc., 
of G. Pretyman, Esq. 


SoTHEBY’s: Pewter, Silhouettes, Miniatures 
and Silver of Mme. de Bittencourt, the late Major 
W. W. M. Gott and Mrs. Norah Miles. 


Rosinson & FisHER: Pictures and drawings. 


Friday.—Curistie’s: Pictures of Sir Geoffrey 
Fison, Bt. 


SotHesy’s: Porcelain, Textiles and Furniture 
of the late Major W. W. M. Gott, Miss A. E. 


Price, Capt. Richard Wyndham and Mrs. Bryan 
Harland. 


Puttick’s: Engravings, Sporting Prints and 
Drawings : also Old English Furniture, Porcelain, 
Glass and Objects of Art. 


At Home with the Savage. By J. H. Driberg. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘WN order to rule: understand,’’ would seem 

to be the text from which Mr. Driberg 
preaches; and in his pages the thoughts and ways 
of savage peoples become illuminated. This in- 
terpretation of the primitive Societies among 
which he has passed fifteen years of valiant and 
valuable service attains at times a tolerance which 
persons of a less anthropological turn of taste 
might be unable to compass. The feminine public, 
at all events, will retain, however obstinately, a 
small area of suspicion towards his distinctly 
liberal reading of the native attitude to women. 
‘* Privileges and dignity ’’ ring queerly on the 
ear as made to apply to the primitive female, and 
it is to be doubted if the instances put forward of 
the women’s addiction to their bonds will 
materially affect opinions. 


In the main, however, Mr. Driberg’s readers 
will be his students, and well content in that posi- 
tion. His handy volume is not—he starts off by 
reassuring us on this point—an ‘‘ academic 
treatise on anthropology,’’ but it is a rich and 
stimulating contribution to the literature conse- 
crated to the ‘‘ proper study of mankind.”’ 
Wisdom meets us in limpid sentences such as 
these: ‘* Equality is the one thing that does not 
exist among Primitives ’’—‘‘ Good manners are 
based ....on the desire to maintain social 
stability '’; and in passages which deal with the 
great problems of humanity. 


IT IS THE CHILDREN THAT MATTER 
THEY ARE THE COMING GENERATION 


1,100 Boys andi Girls, some motherless, 

some fatherless, some orphans, but all 

taken from poverty, are being fed, clothed 
and educated by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘“‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 


The Society is gravely concerned because 
of the serious fall in subscriptions and 
donations 


PLEASE HELP US TO 
BALANCE OUR BUDGET 


SEND YOUR GIFT NOW 


PRESIDENT - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - Francis H. Clayton, Esq. 


All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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An Abuse of the Cinema 


SIR,—May I, through the courtesy of your 
columns, register an emphatic protest against an 
abuse that has crept into the English cinema, or 
rather, into English picture theatres? 


What I allude to now is a minor but, in its way, 
a horrid grievance. Each man may have his own 
opinion on the respective merits of the talkies and 
the silent film. My own is that sound pictures 
when the talk is kept strictly restrained, as in 
City Lights ’’ and ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté,’”’ have 
given us something higher than purely silent 
pictures ever could, but that the art of the talkies 
is so much more complex and difficult that the 
general average of films has fallen off lamentably 
since sound joined motion on the screen. But 
there is at least one point on which agreement 
should be universal. 


The talkie provides the ideal medium for 
pictures of current events, in other words, the 
topical gazette of the week, since it renders these 
as they actually took place both to the ear and to 
the eye. But the horrid practice obtains in 
English cinemas, instead of taking advantage of 
this, of having the topical gazette accompanied by 
running comments from a gentleman unseen, who 
tells you what you should think of them. Lucky 
for him that he is unseen, or surely some exas- 
perated listener would have slaughtered him long 


DRY DOMINION 


since. Heavens above, what a level! An 
uneducated voice; lungs of brass; the most total 
want of good sense; these would seem to be the 
qualifications entitling this person to interrupt our 
enjoyment. 

Continental picture houses are free from this 
pest. It is wholly unnecessary, for every man, 
woman or child not an imbecile can understand 
without comment from anyone—let alone such 
comment—moving pictures of the latest crash fad 
or festival. Can English audiences not be allowed 
to exercise their own intelligence even to this 


extent ? A Briton From ABROAD. 


‘‘ The Beauty of Flogging "’ 

SIR,—Even if the Saturday Reviewer is too 
ignorant to understand facts or too proud of his 
ignorance to admit them, Frederick Kay is none 
the less a pathological subject who is no more 
responsible for his unspeakable cruelty than, say, 
the Saturday Reviewer is responsible for his 
abysmal ignorance. 

It would no more cure Frederick Kay to flog 
him than it would instil sense into the Saturday 
Reviewer to flog him. They are both hopeless 
cases; but I find it difficult to know which is the 
more abhorrent of the two. 


Savile Club. PHILIP JORDAN. 
SIR,—I should like to thank jyou for your 

superbly ironical article. ‘‘ The Beauty of 

Flogging,’’ in which “‘ The Saturday Reviewer ” 


The Best Empire Sparkling Wine 
The Perfect Wine 


Obtainable from all Wine Merchants. 


for All Occasions 


Sole Proprietors :— 


PORTAL, DINGWALL & NORRIS 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS, 
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The Saturday Review 


points out that the best treatment for people who 
flog dogs is to flog them in turn. 

I presume that it is ironical, otherwise its blend 
of unctuousness and muddle-headed barbarity 
would make one suspect the hand of the dog- 
flogger himself in the writing of it. 


Savage Club. HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


{Mr. Williamson is in error—in all sorts of 
errors. Ep. S.R.] 


‘* London’s Biggest Bounder "’ 

SIR,—Your review of Kingsmill’s Life of Frank 
Harris might with justice have dropped a flower 
on his editorship of the Saturday. Will you 
permit me to do so? It happened a long time ago 
and I was young, with little sense of literary values, 
but how the Saturday of his day compared with its 
weekly contemporaries! how stodgy, stale, flat, 
and uninspiring they seemed! Harris was a black- 
mailer, liar and blackguard (so the world knows 
to-day) and the Saturday was and always has been 
a high class honourable journal, advocating Con- 
servative principles, and yet he edited it admirably. 
What a staff he gathered round him and how they 
scintillated ! The paradox was that the bad men had 
good literary taste, and that the devil had the pen 
of an angel. 

As I never met Harris personally I can regard 
him objectively and I find the pathology of his case 
curious and very uncommon. He couldn’t help 
going crooked, he lied like truth, careless of 
the fact that truth always comes out on top at the 
end; he cheated because he couldn’t help cheating. 
He was possessed of devils and there was no Christ 


_to command them to come out. He was the worst 


man who has achieved an honourable place in 
English literature, and to complete the paradox the 
journal he so brilliantly edited now throws bricks 
at his memory (and justly, judging him by his 
scandalous life and acts). 


Colchester. D. LESLIE. 


Nerves and ‘‘ Summer Time.” 


SIR,—It has been suggested that ‘‘ the con- 
tinual growth in the number and activity of wire- 
less stations is tending to produce a generation of 
irritable men and women.”’ 

Whether radio beams have any adverse effect 
upon us may well be an open question, but, in 
order to account for the increase of irritability and 
nervous complaints, need we look farther than 
such factors as noise, the strain and stress of 
modern life, and, in particular, the Summer Time 
Act, with its meddlesome interference in our 
regular habits and accustomed hours of sleep ? 


Sydenham. G. M. T. 


Although it is too early yet to say definitely that 
the big Conversion scheme of the Government is 
an assured success, it has certainly made a good 
start towards that desirable end. The loan was 
launched at the right moment; it was cleverly 
sponsored, and, what is most important, has fired 
the imagination of the public both at home and 
abroad. To the foreigner and British residents 
abroad, it should prove a safe channel for the in- 
vestment of capital on advantageous terms. To 
them it is entirely free of British income tax, and 
so offers a decidedly attractive yield. For in- 
vestors at home, the terms are the best that can 
be expected in the circumstances. Long-dated 
Government securities now yield no more than 3$ 
per cent., and if the National credit is, as is hoped, 
now securely placed on a 34 per cent. basis, it is 
obvious that a War Loan holder who demands his 
pound of flesh will not be able to re-invest his 
money to better advantage in a security of equal 
merit. The privilege of receiving interest with- 
out deduction of tax at source is retained. 


Keeping to their Bond 

The scheme, moreover, has the merit of sim- 
plicity. It gives holders of the 5 per Cent. War 
Loan, who assent, a new stock bearing 34 per cent. 
interest, plus a cash bonus of £1 should notifica- 
tion be given by July 31. After that date the 
bonus will cease. Those who do not assent must 
say so not later than September 30, and in that 
event they will receive on December 1 a cash pay- 
ment of £100 for every £100 nominal of stock held. 
This, of course, is strictly in accordance with the 
original terms of the loan, and, while sympathy 
must be extended to the small holder who has to 
submit to a reduction of income at a time when 
he can least afford it, sight should not be lost of 
the fact that the Government had the right to repay 
in 1929 and that investors have had the advantage 
of another three years of 5 per cent. interest 
beyond the original specified date of redemption. 


Greater Economy Needed 


Success of the loan, however, depends very 
largely on the Government itself. The parrot-cry 
of a possible net saving to the nation of 
£23,000,000 a year in the debt service is not 
enough unless accompanied by tangible evidence 
of retrenchment in other spending departments. 
The reduced incomes which the lower interest 
entails implies a smaller taxable revenue next 
year, and this can only be made good by rigid 
economy in the national expenditure. No oppor- 
tunity, therefore, should be lost by the Govern- 
ment in the next few weeks of convincing the 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 
EDINBURGH : 64 Princes. Street 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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public of its intention to cut out all waste from the 
administrative services and in this way to bring 
within sight the prospect of relief to the burden 
of taxation. It is not a plea for the tax-payer 
alone. It is a national necessity, and requires the 
clearest recognition in the financial interests of 
the country as a whole. 


A Warning 


One effect of the Government’s proposal has 
been a revival of activity on the Stock Exchange. 
Not only have gilt-edged securities come in for 
attention, but the wave of optimism has spread to 
the industrial and other sections. Undoubtedly, 
the public are showing more interest in markets. 
At the same time, it is probable that the extent of 
the rise and the number of changes in prices are 
out of all proportion to the volume of business 
passing. Would-be investors should, therefore, 
act with caution. The prosperity of industrial 
companies and the market value of their securi- 
ties depend on the future course of trade. In so 
far as confidence in the financial outlook will be 
assisted by the success of the War Loan conver- 
sion scheme, a valuable tonic will be given to 
industry. But a tonic only restores vitality. It 
does not cure the disease. We may be, and pos- 
sibly are, on the high road to recovery. But the 
way is yet thorny, and, in any case, it will be a 
long while before a revival in trade, when it comes, 
will be apparent in company balance-sheets. 


New Saving Certificates 


A natural corollary to the Government’s Con- 
version scheme is the temporary withdrawal of the 
sale of National Savings Certificates. A new 
series will be put ‘‘ on tap ”’ shortly, and, in view 
of the fall in money rates, the terms are less 
favourable than before. The price of issue will 
still be 16s., but, instead of rising to 24s. in 10 
years, they will be worth only 23s. after 11 years. 
On this basis, however, the yield works out at but 
slightly under 4 per cent., free of tax. This is a 
generous return by comparison with the yield ob- 
tainable on most long-dated Government securi- 
ties. It is hoped, therefore, that the new certifi- 
cates will be as popular with the public as the old. 
and that they will prove a useful media for the 
small as well as the larger investor. 


A Pleasant Surprise 


A fillip was given to the market for Argentine 
Railway securities by the decision of the Central 
Argentine Railway Company to pay the full 
balance dividend on its 6 per Cent. Cumulative 
Convertible Preference Stock. The dividend was 
due and has hitherto been paid on the 1st July; 
but, owing to the decline in traffics and the adverse 
position of the exchange, doubts were felt as to 
the ability of the Company to pay the full rate this 
time. Official restrictions on remittances from 
Argentina, more than anything else, are respon- 
sible for the uncertainty that exists regarding the 
due payment of interest on the prior charges of the 
leading Argentine railway companies. The sooner 
these are renewed, the better. 


COMPANY MEETING 
IMPERIAL BANK 


OF 
PERSIA 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of the members of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia was held on the Ist July at Southern 
House, E.C., Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.1., K.C.V.0. (the- chait- 
man), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I think it will interest you 
if I refer to certain useful legislative changes carried out by the 
Persian Government during the past year, which have not been 
without their effect on the work and position of the bank. Last 
year I mentioned three important Acts which had been passed 
by the Persian Mejliss, namely, the Act of February, 1930, placing 
ail foreign exchange operations under Government control; 
secondly, the Act of March, 1930, providing for the establishment 
of a Gold Exchange Standard and the substitution of a new 
unit for the silver kran; and, thirdly, the Act of February, 1931, 
under which foreign trade became a Government monopoly, 
and no imports or exports were allowed without a permit. 

The Exchange Control established by the first Act was con- 
tinued until the 138th February, 1932, when the Act was repealed. 
Since then dealings in foreign exchange have been free, with the 
exception that exporters are required to sell their exchange to 
authorised banks. In practice, such exchange is sold under 
Government instructions to licensed importers. 

Next, in March last, the Currency Act was amended, the chief 
amendment being that instead of 20 there are to be 100 rials in 
the gold pahlavi, and it was expressly enacted that the new rial 
is to be equivalent to the old silver kran. This change has 
greatly simplified the exchange of krans for rials, and the 
introduction of the new coinage is now proceeding. Under the 
third act the Persian Government, in September last, authorised 
the Imperial Bank of Persia to act, like the National Bank, as 

ent for the purchase for Government of exporters’ exchange. 
T “~ changes have all simplified and helped the work of t 
bank. 

As regards the withdrawal of our note circulation, it had been 
arranged with the Government that the old issue should be 
called in during the autumn. This was successfully accomplished. 
The withdrawal of the later issue was postponed till the 2st 
June of this year, and is to be completed, so far as we are 
concerned, by the 20th September. After that date we shall no 
longer be liable for any outstanding notes, the kran equivalent 
of which we shall pay over to the Government. 

From the profit and loss account you will see that the net 
profit at £88,193 is only some £4,819 lower than last year, and 
is arrived at after making ample provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts. As regards the allocation of this profit, it is 
not necessary this year to write anything off bank premises 
account, as, owing to generous provisions in the } ree the account 
now stands at a nominal figure. We are efore placi 
£20,000 to reserve account, raising the total to £690,000, an 
we now propose to pay the same dividend and bonus as we 
did last year, namely, a final dividend of 7s. per share and a 
bonus of 2s. per share, both free of income tax, making, with the 
interim dividend of 4s. per share, a total for the year of 13s. 
per share, free of tax. I think I, need scarcely remind you 
that income tax is now 5s. in the pound, as against 4s. 6d. last 
year, so that, if you accept our ‘proposals, we are paying 
relatively larger di idend. This will leave us with a carry 
forward to the new account of £46,087, as compared with 
£42,893 brought into the account. 

I need hardly tell you that it has been an immense relief 
and satisfaction to the members of your board that, in this 
dismal year, they have found themselves in a position to main- 
tain your dividend. 

As regards the future, the balance sheet will show you that 
the financial position of the bank is liquid and secure. I think 
we can also say that Persia is in a better position than many 
countries in the West to face any troubles that may be ahead. 
The estimates we have received show that she has balanced her 
Budget, and the restriction of imports has also had a favourable 
effect on her balance of trade. Under the enlightened impulse of 
H.I.M. the Shah there has been considerable activity in the 
resuscitation of local industries and the development of new 
ones. For example, two sugar factories have been erected neat 
Teheran, and tanning, cotton spinning, weaving, hosiery and 
other factories in various parts of the country. I understand the 
cloth produced is on sale in most bazaars. The uses of elec 
tricity and the possibilities of water conservation and supply att 
also receiving increasing attention. In addition, consideration 
is being given to tea, tobacco and silk production in the Caspiaa 
Coast provinces, and in several other directions there is evidence 
of the Government’s desire energetically to develop the trade 
and industries of the country. Taking all things into considers- 
tion, I think we may safely conclude that the country is in 4 
favourable condition to take advantage of any improvement i® 
world conditions. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. V. A. Cesar Hawkins seconded the motion, which, after 
some congratulatory remarks from a shareholder, was unash 
mously agreed to. 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week : 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of 
the Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, of the week.—Ep.] 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


The wireless programmes for next week prove 
once more how difficult it is to exercise the imagi- 
nation when the thermometer is rising. Apart from 
the speeches by Mr. Winston Churchill and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler on the occasion of the 
Washington Bi-centenary Commemoration (July 
12th, 9.20 p.m. National) there is little that one 
can recommend with honesty or even a reasonable 
degree of safety. 

The most likely exception is ‘‘ There’s Magic 
in the Air,’’ in which John Macdonell presents 
Jasper Maskelyne. John Macdonell is full of 
intelligent ideas on the subject of presentation, and 
he has the courage of his convictions. The music 
has been specially written by H. Temple Abady, 
an ex-President of the O.U.D.S. 

For the rest there is the mixture as before— 
Wireless Military Band, the B.B.C. Orchestra, 
Section X.Y.Z., the Theatre Orchestra, the regular 
Outside Broadcasts, and Ballet—plenty of Ballet. 
_ One or two extra ingredients of unknown flavour 


Theatres 


Evensong. By Edward Knoblock and Beverley 
Nichols. 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. The 
best of the plays now on in London. (Re- 
viewed this week). Queen’s. 

Dance with no Music. By Rodney Ackland. 8.15. 
Sat., 2.30. One of the most interesting and 
entertaining plays the London theatre has 
given.us for months. Splendidly acted. (Last 
performance, Sat. July 9th). Embassy (Swiss 
Cottage). 

Fanfare. A revue, with Violet Loraine, June, and 
a clever and original American comedian, 
Joe Cook. 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. First- 
rate after-dinner entertainment. Prince 
Edward. 

Twelfth Night. 8.30. Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. A 
new presentation of Shakespeare’s most 
delightful comedy. New. 

Love’s Labour Lost. By Shakespeare. 9.0 (except 
Mondays), Wed, Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
Westminster. 

Shakespeare Summer Festival, in the new 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. Even- 
ings at 8.0. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 

Musical Chairs. By. Ronald Mackenzie. 8.40. 
Tues. and Sat., 2.30. Intelligent comedy in 
the manner of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard.” 
Criterion. 

The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 8.30. 
Wed. and Sat., 2.30. A grim, but human, 
Story of rural love, jealousy, murder and 
vengeance. 


have been dropped into the doubtful looking 
pudding. Mr. Bernard Shaw in the ‘‘ Rungs of 
the Ladder’ series (July 11th, 9.20 p.m, 
National) has a heaven sent opportunity which he 
will no doubt thoroughly enjoy, of lecturing the 
world on his favourite topic, Mr. Bernard Shaw; 
Lance Sieveking has written a play which he will 
produce together with an adaptation of Stevenson's 
Markheim ”’ (July llth 9.35 p.m., Regional, 
and July 12th 8.20 p.m., National)—there is bound 
to be a barrel-organ in this; the ‘‘ Auld Alliance ” 
between France and Scotland will be com. 
memorated in the National programme on 
July 14th at 8.0 p.m.; and there is a fairly 
promising Vaudeville programme on_ July 16th 
(8.0 p.m. National). 

Probably the safest plan will be to listen to the 
Gershom Parkington Quintet (July 13th 7.0 p.m, 
Regional) and the Victor Olof Sextet (July 14th 
6.35 p.m. Regional) as both these combinations 
invariably give well-balanced programmes. 


and Films 


Films 


Jack’s the Boy. A _ good rollicking farce with 
music. Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge, 
Tivoli. 


The Blue Angel. Revival of this screen classic. 
Emile Jannings and Marlene Dietrich under 
the direction of Mr. Josef von Sternberg and 
the supervision of Mr. Pommer. Rialto. 


Melody of Life. For those who like Jewish 
humour and Jewish acting. New Gallery. 


Madchen in Uniform. Mutter Krausen, reviewed 
last week, has been postponed owing to the 
continued demand for this brilliantly acted 
and finely directed German picture. A study 
in adolescence. Academy. 


The Man I Killed. Mr. Lubitsch’s’ screen version 
of Mr. Rostand’s play. Excellently directed, 
but this aftermath of the war may prove 
harrowing to many people. Polytechnic. 


Mr. Bill The Conqueror. At any rate it shows a 
little of the English countryside. Regal. 


General - Release 


Rich Man’s Folly. George Bancroft as the 
strong and hardly silent shipbuilder; one 
would not guess it, but the story is supposed 
to be founded on ‘‘ Dombey and Son.’” 
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